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The Coal Trade of London. 

“The companion to the Rritish Almanac for 1850, 
gives an account of the commercial arrangements 
connected with the supply of coal to the metropo- 
lis ; a supply which involves an expenditure of ca- 
pital, and an amount of employment, such as few 
would suppose who have not investigated the sub- 
ject. Although the colliery statistics of Northum- 
berland and Durham belong to the country at large 
rather than to London alone, yet the enormous con- 
sumption in London renders it desirable to begin 
at the first great stage of the subject, and to follow 
the commercial history of a ton of coal from the 
pit’s mouth to the cellar of the consumer. 

It will assist us in this objecs if we first give a 
rapid glance at the legislative enactments now in 
force respecting the London coal trade. 

In 1831 an Act was passed (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 76), 
which has been the basis of much of the subse- 
quent legislation. It swept away most of the pro- 
Visions of six_former Acts of Parliament, which 
had long lost their working efficiency; and laid 
down others in their stead. By the clauses of this 
Act the land and buildings of the Coal Exchange, 





of Eaaion, were cma. under the same trust. 
The Coal Exchange was to be made a free open 
market, to be called the “Coal Market.” The 
Corporation was empowered to appoint and pay 
clerks and other officers of the Coal Market; to 
enlarge or to remove the market whenever deem- 
ed expedient ; to purchase sites and tenements for 
any new building ; to appropriate or dispose ot the 
ground abandoned by such change; and to levy a 


" |duty of one penny on every ton of coals brought 


into the Thames westward of Gravesend, the said 
duty to remain in force until all the expenses at- 
tending the Coal Market were defrayed. All ex. 
penses connected with the erection or alteration of 
the Coal Exchange, and with the management of 
the market, were to be provided by loans, raised 
on the security of the penny duty. The Corpora- 
3|tion was empowered to make bye-laws for the 
NBR of the market; and to appoint com- 
54| mittees of disinterested persons to conduct the man- 
agement. Then follow numerous regulations, de- 
claratory that coals should be sold by weight in- 
stead of measure in the port of London; that a 


respect to the London Bridge Approaches Fund.— 
The duty payable on coals brought inland by the 
Grand Junction Canal was assimilated to the duty 
on coals brought coastwise. The corporation dues 
were made payable before the removal of any coals 
from the vessels to the wharfs. The coal fitter’or 
vender must send to the clerk of the coal market, 
with every cargo of coals, a certificate, stating the 
date of shipment, the name and owner of the ship, 
the quantitity of coals, the collieries whence brought 
and the price paid for the coals; and the certificate 
so sent is to be registered at the coal market on the 
arrival of the ship. 

In 1838 an act was passed (1 and 2 Vict. c. 101) 
which may be considered as subsidiary to the sta- 
tute just noticed. By the act of 1831, most ofthe 
provisions were made for a period of seven years, 
to expire at the end of 1838; and by the act of 1838 
these were, with a few exceptions, continued for a 
further period of seven years. Among the excep- 
tions were the following:—The coal ticket is 
changed in form; a ticket is to be sent with coals 
in a lighter as well as in a wagon or cart; every 


penalty should attach to the selling of coal as of|coal-weighing machine is to be tested and marked 


other than its real quality; that lightermen may 


-_|carry on partnership with coal dealers, for the 


transfer of their own coals on the Thames, under 
certain restrictions ; that the seller of any quantity 
above 5 cwt. coals, to any person living within 25 
miles of the General Post Office, shall send to the 
purchaser a ticket, calculated to act as guarantee 
for the quantity and quality of the coals delivered ; 
that the means shall be provided for weighing the 
coals if required, and of enforcing penalties for 
evasion; and that quantities less than 5 cwt. shall 
be delivered without a ticket, but shall be weighed 
before delivery. By charters granted in 3 James 
I. and 12 James I., the Corporation possesses cer- 


into the port of London—first, 


to new London Bridge. 
citing these powers, enacts that the corporation 
shall be empowered to commute these rights for a 





which had in 1807 been vested in the Corporation 
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at Guildhall ; a drawback of all the city dues is 
made, under certain regulations, on coals which 
are exported from the port of London without hav- 
ing been landed. To protect the laborers often 
employed in unloading coal ships, it was enacted 
that all such. persons should be paid their wages 
daily ; and to prevent crowding and accident in the 
river, the corporation} was empowered to make 


ing and departure of the coal ships. 

The coal laborers or coal whippers attracted 
sufficient atteniion to their condition and alleged 
hardships to obtain an act of Parliament in their 
favor in 1843 (6 and 7 Vict. c. 101). The follow- 


tain rights in respect to metage and lighterage of|ing are the chief arrangements made by this sta- 
goods brought into the port of London: and by|tute:—A board of commissioners is to be appointed 
aets of Parliament passed in 1868, 1703, and 1830, 
certain dues were imposed upon all coals brought|The board of trade is to appoint four of these com- 
to pay for the|missioners, the corporation of London four more, 
rebuilding of London after the great fire; next for}and a ninth is to consist of the chairman forthe 
the aid of “ orphans and other creditors of the City |time being of the General Ship Owners’ Society of 
of London ;” and next for making the approaches|London. The commissioners are to open booksof 
The act of 1831, after re.jregistry, under the care of a registrar: in which 


for registering and regulating the coal whippers. 


are to be entered the name, the age, and other par- 
ticulars, of every coal whipper employed in the 


duty of one shilling per ton ; viz., four pence imre- port of London; a small fee being paid at \ 
ispect to the chartered privileges, and eight pence in A certificate given to the coal whipper at the time 











stringent regulations concerning the arrival, moor- - 
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of registry, is to be his passport and security in pur- 
wt a @ } Fig to act as a 






coal . crews 
colliets, is 1 he own 
or ons a 


to be ome by wi ol. Oe at 4 request of 
the commissioners. The commissioners are to pro- 
vide all the requisite stages, planks, gins, baskets, 


shovels “for 
coals pee gh Bi 


apparatus of his own ; butif he borrow such, it can 
only be from the commissioners, and the hire is paid 
for at 60 much per cargo. The master of every) 
laden coal ‘ship is to send notice to the coal whip- 
pers’ office, as to the place, the quantity, and the 
time of the coals to be discharged. The officers of 
the coal whippers’ office, upon the receipt ‘of this 
notice, are to hold a kind of auction among the|' 
gangs ot coal whippers there assembled; and the 
‘gang which will také the work at the lowest price 
is selected, subject to the approval of the master of 
the. yessel. If either the clerk of the office or the 
master of the ship neglects to carry*but the arrange- 
ments, they are fined, as a security to the coal 
whippers, Upon the conclusion of this discharge, 
the master is to pay the wages to a person appoint- 
ed by the commissioners ; and this money is hand- 
ed over to the coal whippers, with a deduction not 
exceeding a farthing in a shilling. For carrying 
out the purposes of the act, the expression “ Port o1 
Londvn,” is limited to the distance between London 
Bridge and Gravesend. <A “gang” of coal whip- 
pers, who work together as partners, consists 0! 
nine men+ and the trade of coal whipping is defin- 
ed to mean “the discharging of coal from a vesse] 
by raising the coal from the hold in a basket or 
box by manual labor only, with the aid of ropes 
and a pulley ;,and shall include not only the per- 
sons who so raise the coal, but also those who fill 
and empty the box so raised.” 

Another act was-passed in 1845 (8 and 9 Vict. c. 
101). the chief object of which was to extend the 
operation of the former acts to a further period of 
seventeen years; so that most of the powers given 
to the corporation in 1831, and extended seven years 
further in 1838, and now extended from 1845 to 
to 1862, One change effected has been a conse- 
quence of the opening of railways; it provides that 
all coals brought within twenty miles of London by 
any conveyance, shall pay the corporation dues.— 
Out of these dues, however, one penny per ton is 
to be transferred by the corporation to the commis- 
sioners of woods and forests, and by them applied 
as a fund for opening new streets and making sim- 
ilar improvements in the metropolis. Provision is 
made for compénsation to land metres and other 
officers whose duties have been superseded since 
the old mode of managing the coal trade. 

The coal whippers’ statute, as we may term it. 
was only passed for thres years; it expired in ’46; 
and another act was passed in that year (9 and 10 
Vict., c. 36), extending the main provisions of the 
statute to 1851. A few alterations were made, but 
they were slight in character ; their chief tendency 
is to lessen in a slight degree the stringency of the 
rules which prevent a master of a coal ship*from 
unloading where and how he pleases. All-the bye- 
laws mad: by the commissioners of coal whippers 
require the sanction of the board of trade. 

Such being the chief enactments in force, we 
may now proceed to elucidate them by a few de- 
tails, pi} 
‘The area ot all the coal fields of Great. Bri 








The produce is supposed to be about 32,000,000 
tons annually, of Which 10,000,000 are consumed 


thefron wor 000 tons spre cOastwise, 
ons. ted to foreign -co s, and 
distributed inland for misce) \ * pur- 


poses. The exact Sas values of the quantities 
exported in three recent years were— 
_ os coev abate es oaAb« pete re 
gB47....: Pr sTiT 7) 
Ree ligase Ut 

The port of Newcastle Ships nearly one-half of 
all the coals exported. France takes about two- 
thirds of all the coals exported from Great Britain, 
}Gfthe eight-and-a-Half Million téns shipped annu- 
ally from one port to another, about two-and-a-half 
millions are shipped.from.Newcastle alone. The 
number of collieries belonging to Newcastle and 
the Tyne is about 130; the fixed capital invested 
in them is supposed to amount to not much less 
than ten millions sterling; and the vend or sale is 
from six to seven million tons annually. The in- 
“rease in the home vend, at the Tyne, between the 
years 1800 and 1845, was 212 per cent. ; in the for- 
eign vend, 1254 per cent.; and in the aggregate, 
or total vend, 270 per cent. 

The coals sent to London in four consecutive 
years amounted to the following large quantities: 


Tons. 
USERS See 2,663,114 
SON 5.2550 eb EX Seataigtd 2.563, 166 
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Of these quantities about.eleven-twelfths are sup- 
plied by the three rivers, Tyne, Wear, and Tees. 
The Tyne alone supplies about two-fifths of the 
whole. The quantity brought to London by rail- 
way and canal is a very small fraction of the whole. 
The quantity brought by ship alone in 1848 was 
3,418,340 tons, besides a small quantity by inland 
conveyance. The proportion of the entire product 
of the Northumberland and Durham colleries which 
is brought to London, is probably about one-third 
—andas there are about 35,000 persons employed in 
connection with these collieries, we may perhaps 
be justified in saying, that 12,000 persons are em- 
ployed in the north in digging and shipping coals 
for London. Of all the coals brought to London, 
it is computed that about one-eighth part is requir- 
ed by the gas companies. 

The Northumberland and Durham coal owners 
have certain arrangements among themselves, con- 
cerning the quantity and price of the coals for- 
warded to London; and the legislature has had 
much difficulty in breaking down or lessening the 
monopoly thus occasioned. After the coals have 
left the pit, they have to traverse rail or tramways 
—from a few yards to a dozen miles in length—to 
the banks-of the Tyne (supposing this to be the 
river at which the coals are shipped.) Here they 
have to do with jitters and keelmen. Fitters, who 
used to be designated hostmen, are coal brokers or 
factors residing at Newcastle , they manage all the 
transactions between the coal owners on one hand, 
and ship owners or other purchasers on the other. 
The keelmen are laborers who bring the coals 
down the Tyne in short strong barges, and hoist 
them into the holds of the coal ships which are 
moored near Shields; but by means of staiths or 
stages erected at the banks of the river, in connex- 
ion with the colliery railways, coals are now more 
frequently precipitated at once into the vessels, 
without the aid of keelmen; and the ship, so laden, 
proceeds on her voyage to London. 

“ Namerous indeed are the items which raise s 
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lby step the price of coals toa London consum 
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In the year 1830, the port charges at Newcastle 
alone, for coals shipped to London, comprised no 
fe than nine items—the Richm n - ing, 
Searberotgh Pier dues, Bridlington ues, 
Whitby Pier dues, Trinity Lights, . Harbour 
Lights, Private Lights, Tynemouth Light, and 
town dues. These were reduced in after years, 
principally by means of the abolition of the “ Rich- 


(mond Shilling.” Then, atrived in the Thames, 
|commenéed the London dues. 


These at different 
periods have assumed the forms of orphan dues, 
metage dues, London Bridge dues, coal market 
dues, Coal Meters’ Compensation dues, water bai- 
‘lage dues, groundage dues, permit fees, and regis- 
try fees. Many of these have been commuted from 
time to time in the modes pointed out in the ab- 
stracts of the statutes given in a former page. But 
the numerous Newcastle dues were smaller in 
am’t than those of London, and bear a still less ra- 
tio at the present time. The “ Richmond Shilling” 
was originally a grant made by the Hostmen’s 
Company of Newcastle to Queen Elizabeth (in re- 
turn for the privileges conceded. by her), of one 
shilling per chaldron on all coals shipped from the 
Tyne. Charles the Second made over this grant 
to his children by Louisa Querouaille (afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth); whence has-sprung the 
ducal house of Richmond. By the early part of 
the present century, this duty realized a very-large 
amount; insomuch that the government commnt- 
ed it for a perpetual annuity of £19,000 per year, 
payable to the Richmond family; in the purchase 
of which annuity the government expended more 
than halt a million sterling! Atthough it is im- 
possible to give a correct average, where the larg- 
er items are continually changing, we shall per- 
haps approach the truth in saying, that in the price 
paid fora cargo of good coals at the Coal Ex- 
change of London (say at the present market price 
of about 18s. per tan). about 8s. is the value when 
the coals have reached the bold of the ship in the 
Tyne; 8s. for the the transit from the T'yne to the 
Thames; and Qs. for various Thames dues.. 

But to proceed with our account. The ships 
employed to bring coals to London ‘amount to a 
large number. Three hundred years ago, the use 
of coal had only just commenced in the metropo- 
lis; wood having previously been used. .Two or 
three ships were enough at first to furnish the sup- 
ply. By the year 1615, the number had increased 
to 200; by 1700 to 6Q0. In 1805 there were 4/856 
cargoes; in 1820, 5,884; in 1830, 7,108; and in 
1840, 9,132. In 1845 there were 2,695 ships,which 
brought 11,987 cargoes, containing 3,403,320 tons ; 
and In 1848 there were 2,717 ships, which brought 
12,267 cargoes, amounting to 3}488,310 tons. Ta- 
king the number of ships actually and regularly 
employed in bringing coals to London at 2,700, 
with eight men to a ship, which is about the aver- 
age, this gives about 22,000 persons so employed. 
The freight from the Tyne to London, including 
the Tyne duties, varies from about 7s. to 11s. per 
ton, according to the state of the weather and the 
amount of competition. The average cargo of 
a coal ship is somewhat under 300 tons. 

Arrived in the Thames, the laden coal ship pass- 
es through numerous official ordeals. There is 
first the registering in the city books, and the pay- 


of arrangement whereby the goal factor or broker, 
whose place of business is at the Coal Exchange, 
effects a sale of the cargo to the coal merchants; 
and there are the-singular regulations concerning 





.{the discharging or whipping of the coals from the 


ment of the city dues and fees ; there is the routine . 
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‘bought the 
are sufficiently illustrated by an abstract of the sev- 
eral.acts of Parliament—the Coal Exchange ar- 
wrangements deserve a little further elucidation. 
The coal factors of London, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the coal owners of the north, agree 


* among themselves as to the number of cargoes 


which they will offer for sale on any one market 
day. This is to depend partly on the number of 
ships which enter the Thames between one market 
.day and another, and partly on the market price 
of coals. They press the coals for sale only in cer- 
tain quantities, in order to prevent the price from 
descending below a certain point. On the other 
hand, the corporation, to prevent these regulations 
from becoming too close a monopoly, acts on a 
specified set of bye-laws , so that the ultimate price 
to the consumer is the result of a balance between 
many conflicting agencies. Sometimes there haye 
been 400 cargoes of coal in the Thames at one 
time, waiting for their turn to be sold according 
tothe arrangements among the factors. There is 
a coal factor’s office at Gravesend, and a coal trade 
office at Newcastle; and there is such a constant 
correspondence between these two offices and the 
coal factors of London, that the exact state of the 
market at both ends of the route is known at all 
times to those concerned. 

In a Parliamentary report of 1836, the following 
account of the dealings at the old coal exchange 
was given: ‘ There are three market days, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, continued as before, 
though not required by statute, and the hours to 
sell and buy are from 12 to 23 o’glock, as by the 
former act of Parliament. Every factor has a list 
setting forth the soris of coal he has for sale on 
the Coal Exchange every market day; and when 
a.cargo is sold, an agreement is entered into with 
the buyer, the price and conditions of payment be- 
ing stated in detail, and the buyer agrees to pay 14 
pence aton for half metage. All sales are private 
sales. The merchants may buy at all hours; but 
the factor will not enter his purchase on that day 
if it should be made after 24 o’clock; after that 
hour, say on Monday, any person may buy for the 
next market day to deliver on Wednesday ; but no 
factor will sell to deliver on Tuesday, as that would 
be against the regulations; and the factors will not 
take the consignment of coals, unless the owner 
complies with their rules and regulations ; that is, 
to have their cargoes sold in rotation. Factors are 


’ paid by a commission of one-half per cent. on the 


amount of sale, and 3d. per ton factorage; and 
they take the risk of the merchants for payment.” 
These regulations have been continued with but 
little change ever since; it is possible that a few 
modifications and improvements may be introduc- 
ed in the arrangement of the new building. The 
old Coal Exchange belonged to private individuals 
till 1807, when the corporation purchased it, to 
make it an open coal market. It was in 1845 that 
the leading firms in the coal trade petitioned the 
corporation to build a new Coal Exchange. The 
corporation assented; Mr. Bunning, the city clerk 
of the works, was commissioned to make plans 
and drawings; aud the remarkable building just 
finished is the result. 


To be continued. 


Virgitia and Tennessee Railroad, 





» Wehave received the second annual report of 
the dizectors of this important work. Since the 
dast report the line from Lynchburgh to Salem, a 
distance of 61 milés, has been placed under con- 





cargo. ,The corporation ited 
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tract, and immediate measures are about to be ta- 
ken to complete a working survey of the whole 
line from Salem to the Tennessee State line. 

A sufficient amount has been subscribed by indi- 

vidyals to entitle the company to the State subscrip- 
tion, and there now appears to be no obstacle to the 
vigorous prosecution of the work. 
Our readers will be happy to hear such favora- 
ble accounts of the progress of this great enterprise. 
We hardly know of another road in the coun- 
try to which so much interest attaches. It is to 
open to us the most interesting and attractive 
portion of the Union, which has hitherto been. al- 
most secluded from public attention ; a section, the 
richest in its resources, but which still remains un- 
developed for the want of suitable means of inter- 
communication. This road is to supply the only 
condition wanting to the most rapid developement 
of this section of Virginia. On the completion of 
the connecting links it isto form a part of the great 
railroad line between the north and south. 

We have copied largely from the report of the 
President, Gen. O. G. Clay, and the Chief Engi- 
neer, C.F.M.Garnett, Esq., for the purpose of show- 
ing the influence that this road, though just com- 
menced, is already exciting upon the public mind 
of that State in reference to turning a portion ofits 
labor now entirely engaged in agricultural into 
other pursults. The whole matter is so well stat- 
ed in the report, that we prefer to transfer a portion 


of it into our paper,for the purpose of giving to our 


readers a specimen of the manner in which they 
are beginning to reason in Virginia. 

The following is from the report of the Presi- 
dent :— 


Being aware thatthe company will soon have to 
make a heavy expenditure of money, for the-arti- 
cle of iron, necessary to the completion of their im- 
provement, and looking to all the elements that en- 
ter the price and value of iron, when delivered in 
Lynchburg, the board are of the opinion that it 
might be sound policy, and true economy, for the 
company to manufacture the rails for the road by 
their own means, should it appear that it might be 
done on better terms than it could be procured oth- 
erwise. 

There are many strong reasons for this course. 
The superior value of American iron and the mod- 
erate cost, are sufficient reasons; even if the cost 
would be somewhat greater, there would still be co- 
gent reasons in favor of the undertaking. This is 
eminently a Virginia work, and to promote the 
prosperity and develope the resources of the State 
Virginia will subscribe more than half the capital 
stock. The very object which induced the Legis- 
lature to subscribe to the stock, is more effectually 
obtained by making use of the coal and iron oj 
Virginia, and the industry of her citizens to make 
the rails forthe road. The furnaces of Rockbridge, 
Botetourt and Alleghany, can now supply the pig 
metal at less than the prices estimated. By this 
plan, more than one million of*dollars will be ex- 
pended among our own people, instead of being 
sent abroad to swell the prosperity of strangers and 
foreigners. 

The following estimates carefully prepared, will 
settle the question of costs: 


Cost of Manufacturing Railroad Iron at Lynch- 


burg. 
1} ton of pig iron to the ton of rails at $22 50 per 
t 


OR 6 bw: Gnd abled ald heed cK deo cea UGA 
60 bushels of coal, at 13 cents............ 7 80 
Workmen’s wages.....ss.cecesccecssees. 9 50 
Working manager’s wages........ 2.000. 25 


Clerk’s wages and office charges.......... 13 
POZO TOPRMG 9. 6accbvnivews iwameseaaeese. 1 00 
Interest on capital invested in erecting roll- 

WE Mende chine octcccus sion 





Total cost of manufacture................$47 31 
This estimate is predicated upon the supposition 











that 5000 tons of rails are produced annuaily, and 


50 | 2 great extent, fabricated? It is thought not, and 





Cost at Richmond ....i. 2.2.2 wee eee ee QA BO 
As the English iron must be paid forin cash a3 
on delivery, it is proper to charge three 


months’ interest on first cost..:.......65 63 
Cartage from vessel to canal boat......... © 
Freight to Lynchburg................50.. “100 
Canal tolls per ton of 2;240 Ibs............ 408 


Total cost at Lynchburg........ .....0.. $47 
To this should be added for difference in 
quality of American and English iron... 8 


4 


= 


| 
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Making a difference in tavor of American 

romoh Wet esihcs ue yi SHT gs 
which, upon the quantity required for your road, - 
say 22,100 tons, would be $190,060. 

Should the iron be purchased of American man- 
ufacturers, delivered at Richmond, the’cost, when 
placed in the depot at Lynchburg, would be as fol- 
lows: 

Contract price at Richmond..............$55 00 
Cost of transportation to Lynchburg....... 5 08 


$60 08 

The contract price here assumed is $5 per ton 
less than the rolling mills at Richmond are now 
manufacturing T rails for the Richmond and Dan- 
ville railroad company.: 

The quantity required for the line of your road, 
is 22,100 tons. 
If manufactured by this company, it will 

COSE 8s 8. d wets coos cv 9,045,651 
If English iron be purchased at present 2 

raies, and no allowance be made for dif- 

ference in quality, the cost will be.... 1,058,811 
Difference in favor of American iron... $13,260 

If the usual allowance of $8 per ton, for superi- 
ority of American iron, be made, this result will 
be varied thus : ” 
Add to the price of English iron as shown abeve, 

$176,800, making its value...... ....$1,235,611 
Take from this cost of manuracturing at 

the company’s own works, say. ...... 1,045,551 


Real saving to the company..........: 190,060 
if the iron be purchased of American 

manuiacturers, the cost, when deliver- 

ed ($68 08) will be............ 2.06. 1,327,768 
Take from this cost of manufacturing, 

at company’s own works..........+. 1,045,551 


Gain by manufacturing.......7....... $282,217 


From the results shown by these statements, ‘it ° 
would seem to be sound policy for the stockholders 
to authorise the board of directors to build a roll- 
ing mill, to manufacture the railroad iron required 
in the construction of their road. 

Apart from the question of economy, in the con- 
struction of your road, there’are other considera- 
tions, which sustain the propriety of such an ex- 
penditure as will be required, if this plan be adopt- 
ed. All must perceive, that, after the road shall 
have been built, this company will require a large 
amount of malleable iron, in the construction and 
repairs of the machinery of the road. The Toto- 
motive engines, passenger and burthen cars, shoald 
all be built, either in the shops of the company, or 
in those of individuals who may erect such works 
on the line of the road. The necessity’for this ds 
the greater, because our road will be, for a lon; 
time, at least, unconnected with any line of rail- 
way leading to places where such articles can be 
procured : thus incurring great delay anda hea’ 
cost for transportation. 

The question arises : will individuals embark ii 
this business, if they have to look elsewhere for 
malleable iron, out of which these articles are,'to 



















the experience of the country sustains the opinion 
for we ‘do not learn that such establishment: 
have been put up on the line oe pet shor i 
uous to. works producing malleable iron. = ©" 

Bat there is another view to which the attention 





















Of the stockholders is invited. It is the influence 
which the manufacture of your rails would have 
pr prema nd ‘demonstrating the value of the coal 
iron deposits, existing on the line of your road, 
but which are now of no use to the country.\ For 
the manufacture of your rails, you will require an- 
nually, for the next four years, 6,225 tons of pig 
iron and 300,000 bushels of bituminous coal.— 
‘When the road reaches Montgomery, it will be on 
the confines of the coal formation, and in a country 
abundantly supplied with the richest iron ores. By 
adopting the plan now suggested, these valuable 
minerals will at once invite the capital and indus- 
try of the enterprising people of that region, be- 
cause the company itself will become a large con- 
sumer of these articles, and thus perform the dou- 
ble office of carrier and consumer. 

It may be urged that, if the company should not 
erect works for manufacturifig the rails required in 
the construction of its road, individuals would, and 

_thus the development of the mineral resources of 
the country be as certainly secured. Such a re- 
sult cannot reasonably be expected in the present 
state of the iron trade, and should the company di- 
rect the board of directors to purchase American 
iron, the cost of the improvement would be greatly 
enhanced thereby. What this enhancement would 
be has been shown in the preceding statements. 

If a contract cowld be made with individuals to 
manufacture your iron on the line of the road, at 
fifty-five dollars per ton, the difference would then 
be $169,949 against the company; butif it be man- 
ufactured at Richmond, at a cost of $55 per ton, 
and you then add to that the charges of transporta- 
tion, the enhancement of cost, over what it will 
stand the company, at their own works, will be 


The following is from the report of the Chief 
Engineer :— 

If Virginia expects to prosper, a portion ef her 
capital and industry should now be directed to ma- 
nufactures. While railroads are being constructed 
to facilitate exchange of the various articles of 
commerce and intercourse of persons—to collect 
at favorable points the raw material and food re- 

uired—manufactures should keep pace with them. 
i this way alone can the rescources of the coun- 

try reach their fullest og wg and industry 
; obtain its highest reward. hen agriculture and 
commerce are stimulated by cheap transportation, 
and a consequent increase of population ensues, 
there must be new channels of in me opened to 
employ this increase of population. The growth 
of cities, mpd depends upon a proper regard 
being paid to thaiiufactures. And surely Virginia 
now offers a field for this application of capital 
which might satisfy the most cautious. 

~The imports of the United States, for the year 
ending June 30th, 1848, were $154,997,928, and as 
* the population is now about 20,000,000, we have 

$7.75 per capita, as the amount of imports con- 
sumed by the citizens of the United States. It is 
very certain that Virginia consumes more than this 
average of the products of other. States and of for- 
eign countries. States chiefly agricultural, as 
Virginia is, must necessarily make larger impor- 
tations in proportion to 2. tion, than those in 
which manufactures flourish. The amount of for- 
eign merchandise, consumed in the island of Cuba, 
in betoonne $40 and $50 per capita. 

When we reflect that the commonest articles of 
every day use are now imported from the North— 
even the brooms, axe-helves and wooden buckets, 
sold in all the stores of Lynchburg, are manufac- 
tured in New England—some idea may be formed 
of the amount of money sent out of Virginia an- 
nually, to build up cities beyond her borders. An 
enmeration of the infinite variety of things made 
in the Northern States and brought here for sale, 
would make acurious catalogue. The very pen 
with which this remark is written and all the ma- 
gpinery to be used in publishing it, are imported. 
It would not be extravagant to assume that the im- 

tion per capita of Virginia was three times 
at of the average of the whole Union. But, we 
will put it down as caly 610 for each inhabitant. 

The tion of State is about 1,300,000, 
which would give $13,000,000 as the sum now an- 
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the charge of exaggerating the importance of this 
subject, let us reduce Gitucdnets to $10,000,000. 
But the truth of this result may be tested by another 
mode of reasoning. The estimated value of the 
whole product of Virginia is $70,000,000. Can 
any man doubt that Virginia pays more t ne 
seventh of her gross production for the fabrics of 
other States and foreign lands. Is not this enough 
to pipes the capitalist, to embark his money in 
such establishments in our State? And yet, even 
this heavy demand will increase with the supply. 
Every mile of railroad finished, every acre subject- 
ed to the plough, every wheel turned for the con- 
version of raw material into fabrics, will increase 
the consumption of manufactured articles. 

The difference, in enterprise, between the Nor- 
thern people and Virginians, may be seen most 
strikingly in the readiness with which the former 
avail themselves of natural advantages. A rail- 
road was made across the Connecticut river, ata 
point where there was a considerable fall in the 
stream, and immediately a company was organised 
with a capital of $4,000,000, to dam the river, build 
a town and erect manufactories. This has been 
done within some two or three years. The dam 
30 feet high, has been finished, a great many houses 
have been built, they are now erecting the largest 
hotel in New England, and the town of Hadley 
now numbers 5000 inhabitants. One man in the 
neighbourhood has refused $100,000 for 40 acres of 
land, which two years ago, would not have com- 
manded $5000. 

There is adam, erected by the James River and 

Kanawha Canal apg oo , and a water-power 
nearly equal to that at ~ within five miles 
of Lynchburg, and so little attention does it attract 
from the citizens of the town, that one would scarce- 
ly think that they regarded it as more than a object 
of idle curiosity. 
Why is this difference? It is not liberality that 
induces the Northern capitalist to invest his money 
in railroads and manufactories. It is enlightened 
educated selfishness. They have tried the experi- 
ment and they know that enterprises of this nature 
will bring wealth to themselves while they secure 
general prosperity to the country. With them the 
mah who is most desirous to receive a large inter- 
est on his money, is the first to engage in works of 
internal improvement and manufactures. What 
else, but this spirit of enterprise, directed in these 
a channels, has built up the magnificent 
ortunes of those merchant princes of Boston ? 

There is, at this moment, a field open in Vir- 
ginia for the profitable investment of capital, such 
as no other part of the Union presents. With her 
great coal fields and rich beds of iron ore, with her 
boundless water power,and favorable climate & soil 
for the production of food,snd with her home demand 
of $10,000,000 worth, annually, of manufactures, 
Virginia may <r with any people in the 
markets of the world. 

While railroads thus create, in a country, the 
absolute necessity for manufactures and render 
them profitable by the facilities they afford, the re- 
action is no less beneficial to the railroads. It isa 
source of large profit to the roads to convey the raw 
material and food to the factories and carry the ar- 
ticles fabricated to market. Moreover a dense 
population cannot exist without manufactures, and 
prog ine agriculture itself, as well as every 
other branch of industry, cannot reach its highest 
development without them. 

Hence it becomes a matter of the very first im- 
portance, for a railroad company to encourage 
every x aig of manufacture at their termini, and 
along their line, during the progress of the work. 
Every enterprise of this sort will: make itself felt 
in the future dividends on the stock of the road. 
The profits of the road will increase with the im- 
provement.of the country, in all the important ap- 
plications of labor and capital. It is, therefore, 
submitted to the board, as a question for serious de- 
liberation, how far they may, by their own action, 

; on principles of strict self-interest, extend a 
liberal encouragement to the manufacture of every 
thing required for the completion of the road, in 
our own state. : 


We really believe that this road is to be the 
Moses, which is to lead Virginia out of Egypt into 





nually sent abroad, by our le for articles which 
might be made at wae But, 






the prosperity of a State is the degree of its ~w 

and population ; and that of the superior character 
of its people compared with others, is the energy 
and industry by which the resources they possess, 
are made available to the wants of life. With 
these tests how stands the account between Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia? In natural advantages, 
Massachusetts is superior to Virginia in no one 
particular. As far as these are concerned, the for- 
mer is the poorest State in the Union. She is poor 
in soil, poor in mineral wealth, and possesses a 
most disagreeable climate. She-has commercial 
advantages, but not to be compared tothose of Vir- 
ginia. This latter State on the contrary is most 
oppulent in every natural resource, in a fertile soil, 
in inexhaustible mines of iron and coal, in a most 
genial climate, and is penetrated deep into her in- 
terior by magnificent estuaries, presenting greater 
commercial facilities than can be found in any oth- 
er State in the Union. What results do we witness 
on looking at both? Virginia has an area of 
about 70,000 square miles and Massachusetts of 
7,000. The population of the former is not farfrom 
1,300,000, and of the latter, 900,000, making 18 in- 
habitants to the square mile in one and 128 in the 
other. How is it with the wealth of the two?— 
Massachusetts has now expended not far from $75,- 
000,000 upon her own, and on other New England 
railroads, and this is but a fraction to what is in- 
vested in her commerce and manufactures. She 
possesses.capital equal to any task to which she 
sets herself down to accomplish. Her rich men 
have but to will, and large and flourishing towns 
spring into existence as if by enchantment. With 
her every braneh of industry is prosperous, agri- 
culture is stimulated to the highest degree by the 
great demand created by her numerous manufac- 
turing towns. The most sterile portions of her soil 
are worth more than five times as much as the most 
fertile land of Virginia, and unless there is speedi- 
ly some change in the policy of the two, Massa- 
chusetts with her 7,000 square miles, will soon 
number more inhabitants than Virginia with her 
70,000. 

Such is the present comparative condition of 
these States. We ask any Virginian whether, 
taking the natural advantages of the two, with the 
same industry and energy, and by pursuing a 
similar policy, the reverse of the picture we have 
drawn. would not have been presented? The first 
step toward a change of this picture has already 
been taken. The cause of this wide difference is 
already felt and admitted, and the true course to be 
pursued is pointed out in the extracts we have giv- 
en. Virginia must give up her metaphysics, her 
political speculations, her traditions, the memory 
of her former greatness and influence, the food up- 
on which she has for a long time lived, and catch 
something of the genius of the present age, which 
consists in the actual, in doing. While one sec- 
tion of the country have been training the lighten- 
ing and adapting the steam power to minister to all 
the arts of life, Virginia and the south have been 
discussing questions of constitutional right, or 
endeavoring to decipher the opinion of some de- 
parted saint in their political calender, upon some 
question which ceased, perhaps, to have any signi- 
ficance 50 years since. All constitutions exist on- 
ly in the future, and all law is to be the expression 
of popular will for the time being. The south has 
been “the dead burying the dead.” Let it arise, 
and shake off the lethargy which has so long bound 
it. Let it commence making iron and cloth, steam 
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boats and the steam engine. This will develope 
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' Soch a policy will give the south what she once 


’ science and discovery are multiplying with such 


their resources, and not only make them prolific, 
but will attract the immense tide ot foreigners, 
who now exclusively settle down in the north.— 


possessed, a preponderence in the population of the 
country, and we shall hear no more of the necessi- 
ty of defending their rights from northern aggres- 
sion ; for they, from the force that will be develop- 
ed within them, will become the aggressors. The 
sceptre of dominion in this country will never be 
held accidentally. It will always remain in the 
hands of those who, by their superior mental and 
physical characteristics, are entitled to wield it.— 
The vast progress that has been made in the phy- 
sical sciences within 20 years, has entirely chang- 
ed the old order of things. So potent are the new 
influences at work, that those who have availed 
themselves of all these new agencies are as far in 
advance of those who have not as the latter class, 
are in advance of what society was hundreds of 
years ago, Those States or countries that wish to 
maintain their position, must continue to take the 
lead in appropriating io their use all the aids that 


wonderful rapidity. 





Engineering. 

We have obtained permission from A. C. Mor- 
ton, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence railroad, to publish the specifications an- 
nexed to the contracts, pointing out the manner of 
grading or forming the road-bed of that road as far 
as constructed. The practical value of this speci- 
fication will be fully appreciated by the younger 
men of the engineering profession, and it willl serve 
as a valuable text to all men engaged in railroad 
construction. 

We invite the attention of engineers to this de- 
partment of the Journal, and ask of them to give 
through its pages the practical results of their ex- 
periegge: 

Specirication of the manner of*grading or form- 
ing the road-bed of the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence Railroad : 

The ground occupied by and set apart for the 
railroad is to be cleared for a space of three rods 
on each side of the centre line, of all trees, stumps 
bushes, logs, rubbish and vegetable matter; the 
trees, stumps and bushes to be cut close to the 
surface of the ground and the whole to be remov- 
ed ordestroyed by burning or otherwise as the en- 
gineer shall direct. 

When embankments are less than four feet high, 
all the large stum PS large roots and other vegeta- 
ble matter must thoroughly grubbed out and 
removed, or destroyed as specified above. All val- 
uable timber within the limits of the roadway to be 
eut into such lengths as the engineer shall desig- 
nate and piled up in convenient heaps and in suc 
manner as to preserve it from decay. 

Where the road is graded fora single track it 
will generally be fifteen feet wide on the embank- 
ments, and twenty-two feet wide at the foot of the 
slopes in excavations. The side ditches are inclu- 

in the last mentioned width, and will usually 

be five feet wide at the surface of the road-bed and 14 

feet deep. 

Where the road is graded for a double track, the 
road-bed will have a surface width on embank- 
ment of twenty-six feet, @nd in excavation thirty- 
four feet, the side drains being generally for the 
same dimensions as above stated. The slopes of 
the excavation and embankments will usually be 
one and a half feet base to one foot rise. 

In rock cutting they will not vary much from 
feur inches horizontal to one foot vertical. 

Such variation in the width of the excavations 
and embankments, the slopes and dimensions of the 
side drains to be made as the engineer shall from 
time to time direct. 

When the excavations are in clay or other ma- 
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terlals unsuitable for the road-bed, the contractor 
shall excavate to such depth below grade as the 
es ame shall direct, and if there is any go 
vel or other suitable material, on or near his work 
not likely to be affected by frost, the same shall be 
ace on the road-bed, covering the whole surface 
tween the side drains to a depth not exceeding 
two feet. Clay embankments are in like manner 
to be «»vered with gravel of a sufficient depth to 
guard against the action of frosts. 

When embankments are formed by carting they 
shall if required be made in layers not exceeding 
four feet in thickness, and in all cases the slopes of 
the banks shall be made full in the first instance 
and carried up faster than the centre, and all vege- 
table or loose earth which shall be unsuitable for 
embankments shall be removed; and no stumps, 
logs or other perishable material shall be placed in 
the embankments. 

All embankments which are carried up to grade 
with materials taken irom cuts, must be entirely 
free from stone to a depth at least of two feet below 
grade and the best materials must be reserved for 
dressing off the surface. 

Between the foot of the slopes of the embank- 
ments and the side drains there shall be a space or 
berm of such width as the engineer may direct.— 
All the earth excavated from road-bed is to be car- 
ried into embankments unless otherwise directed 
by the engineer. The surplus material, if any, to 
form double track embankment, and where there 
may be a deficiency of material to form the em- 
bankments, the excavations for road-bed will be 
made for a double track, or the earth procured from 
side cuts at such points and transported such dis- 
tances as the Engineer may direct. .The surplus 
earth from excavatigns which caynot be carried in- 
to embankments shall be deposited in a regular 
manner on either side of the excavation, with such 
slopes as the engineer shall direct, and so arranged 
as to convey the drainage or fallen water from the 
road, leaving a space or berm of not Jess than fif- 
teen feet in width between the same and the out- 
side line of excavation. The space of bermso_left 
to be excavated in such a manner, and such drains 
cut as to direct the water which may collect upon 
it from the railroad. In all plaees where spoil 
banks or banks for diverting the drainage water 
from the railroad are formed, the trees, if any, are 
to be cut down and removed or destroyed. 

Every description of material required 0) be re- 
moved and raised in forming the road-bed, is to be 
estimated as excavation, and the quantity ascer- 
tained by measuring either the excavation or em- 
bankment as the engineer may determine, and 
making such allowance in measuring embank- 
ments for shrinkage as he shall deem proper. 

The earth and rock are to be raised and deposi- 
ted within a distance not exceeding 500 feet, for the 
price stipulated for excavation. For removing 
earth and rock each additional 100 feet, the con- 
tractor will be paid in accordance with his price 
for haul. 


The embankments and excavations required for 
road and tarm crossings, bridges and changing the 
channels and beds of streams, shall be of such di- 
mensions and slopes as the engineer shall prescribe, 
and the price for all such excavations and em- 
bankments shall be the same per yard, as for simi- 
lar work in the road-bed on the section to which 
this work may belong. $3 

The various kinds of excavations to be classified 
according to the judgment of the engineer under the 
head of earth or rock. The earth to be classed as 
said engineer in his judgment shall think proper, 
under one of two heads and contracted and paid for 
as such, to wit: common or ordinary e ; 2nd, 
indurated or cemented clay, sand or gravel, sepa- 
rate or combined. 

All‘rogk which may be excavated will be rank- 
ed under two heads, to wit: loose rock or solid rock, 
and paid for as such. 

Loose rock covers all stones measuring over one 
cubic toot and not exceeding four cubic yards, and 
before estimated must be piled into heaps conve- 
nient for measuring. : 

Solid rock comprises all rock in place which re- 
quires blasting, and all detached stones or isolated 
masses measuring over four cubic yards. 

Where suitable material for slope wall or ma- 
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same shall be deposited in some accessible place 
from which it can be removed and used for the pur- 
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designed, 
Where upright supporting walls are required, 
for the on or support of embankments or at 
the foot of slopes in cuts, they will vary in dimen- 
sions and slopes according to circumstances, and 
will be sunk in such depth as is noone to se~ 
cure solid and permanent foundation. Thestone 
used in the walls must be of a firm and durable 
character, well shaped and of sufficient size to in- 
sure stability. These walis must be constructed: 
as to form a complete bond throughout their entire 
thickness, the of the stones being laid at right 
angles with the battered face and the whole neatly 
coped with flat stones, two feet wide and three feet 


long. 

Slope walls will be of such thickness as the engi- 
neer may direct. The slope being nearly the same 
as that of the embankments. 

Where these walls are founded in deep water, 

rip rap foundations will be made of large stone and 

hes aid in alternate courses so as to form a 
nd. 

Refuse stone and other coarse materials found 
in the excavations shall be placed in the outside of 
the embankments and next the walls; and all stone 
embankments deemed by the engineer necessary to 
protect the wall and banks shall be made by the 
contractor. 

Public or private roads which intersect the line 
of the railroad shall not be obstructed by excava- 
tion or otherwise until direction shall be given by 
the engineer for completing the road across the 
same; nor shall any crops or vegetables or fruit 
trees or buildings of any description or fences be 
disturbed unless by the direction of the engineer. 

Changes in the position of the road with a view 
to perfecting the alignment of the same by straight- 
ening or giving more ease and symmetry to the 
curves, together with variations in the graae line, 
may be made by the engineer, and no extra allow- 
ance shall be claimed therefor. 

' Betore the road is considered finished the exca- 
vations and embankments must be neatly trimmed, 
and the whole surface made to conform accurately 
to the slope stakes and the plane of graduation. 

The culverts on the read will be of two kinds.— 
The square or box culverts will be of dry rabble- 
masoury—they will be from two to four feet span, 
and from two to five feet high—the thickness of the 
walls varying according to circumstances—the 
stones of which they are built must be strong, dur- 
able and well shaped. and laid in such a manner 
as to form a perfect bond throughout. They will 
be covered with large flat stones lapping not less 
than one foot upon each side wall, and being from 
nine to eighteen inches thick, as the engineer shall 
deem necessary, fitting together so that the embank- 
ment shall not run throughtheculvert. The foun- 
dations will be paved with flat stones set edgewise, 
in regular courses across the culvert, to be not less 
than twelve inches in depth; and after the pave- 
ment is completed, it shall be thoroughly rammed 
down with heavy beetles, and the interstices well 
filled in with gravel. When required a course of 
water tight sheet piling shall be placed across the 
culvert at each end, extending not less than three 
feet below the bottom of the paving to prevent un- 
dermining. The end walls of these culverts will 
be of hammer dressed masonry, with a regular 
coping two and a half feet wide and not less than 
six inches thick, preeces three inches over the 
general surface of the wall, laid in full mortar and 
pointed. 

The arched culverts will be of not less than six 
feet span. Where the foundation is not sock; they 
will be built on a pavement similar to that 
ed above—or if the engineer deems it n 
upon timbers hewn on two sides, and laid two feet. 
from centre to centre crosswise of the culvert. The 
timbers when hewn, must be eight inches t 
and the spaces between them filled with gravel 
rammed. Their upper surfaces will be covered 
Rabari yher wap , laid wise of the cul- 
vert, well spiked or pinned, and the aaa? 
secured with sheet piling as in the box _ 
‘When the foundatrons are upon soft ground, piles 


which a course of 3 inch is. to 





sonry can be obtained from the rock excavations, 


be spiked.— 
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The dimensions of the arch stone to be stich as 
to extend through the thickness of the: arch, to be 
placed perpendicular to the curve of the came, and 
tobe well and closely fitted. 

Phe outer or ring stone of the arch to be equal 
indength and as nearly uniform in thickness as 

ible and to be plain dressed either with a ‘Lush 
amamer or chisel, and to be ‘well bonded with the 

contiguous arch stone, breaking joints at least 8 
inches, 

The wing and end walls of the arch culverts are 
to he formed of the larger and better shaped stone, 
hammer dressed on their exterior faces, and point- 
éd with cement, and both are to be surmounted by 
a coping of broad stone of a thickness specified in 
the plan.* The coping stone to be handsomely 
hammer dressed and brought as near to a uniform 
thickness as possible, and placed firmly and secute- 
ly-upon'the walls in a bed of cement. The coping 
and ring stone as also the arch and cap stone to be 
included in the estimate with other masonry, with- 
out extra charge, The abutment walls when. laid 
dry must be of large and good shaped stone, well 
dressed and laid so as to form a perfect bond having 
good beds and joints. 

When the abutment walls are laid in‘cement 
they must be of good rubble masonry and built of 
strong durable stone, of good shape, well bonded, 
laid in full mortar, made of the best hydraulic ee- 
ment, and clean sharp sand thoroughly mixed up- 
on a ware of boards in such proportions as di- 
rected by the engineer, and applied to the work 
within the proper time for rendering the adhesion 
and solidification most perfect. The vertical joints 
will be grouted, and the grout must be made of ce- 
ment and sand, first formed into well tempered 
mortar, and then reduced in a box to the proper 
consistency for running freely ‘by admixture of 
water. 

Cattle guards and passages will consist of two 
walls of dry rabble masonry of a substantial char- 
acter placed from 4 to 6 feet apart, and coped for 
the reception of a sill on the top of each wall.— 
Where these are designed to pass the water of side 
drains of common roads, or the drainage of adjoin- 
ing fields, the same foundations will be adopted as 
for culverts 

When these passes are constructed of wood, they 
will consist of two bents placed at the requisite dis- 
tance apart, and faced with three inch plank. The 
bents will be retained in their proper position by 
cross timbers substantially framed on the sills: and 
cap pieces. 

“The abutments of bridges for passing the ordina- 
ry roads of the county over or under the railroad 
are generally to be of good rubble masonry, laid 
dry; and in a substantial and workmanlike man- 
ner, The stone to be large and of good shape and 
quality, and to be well bonded throughout. At 
points where from the position of the bridge or the 
nature of the ground a better description of mason- 
ry is requisite, it will conform to the masonry re- 
quired for large bridge abutments. 

The masonry of bridge abutments and piers will 
be hammer dressed beds and joints with rough fa- 
ces, Or what is termed rock work, having. an arris 

fone inch cut around the face of each stone, and 
laid dry, or in cement.as the engineer shall direct. 
The ends of the piers, will.usually be triangular 

ped, and for the up stream ends the faces of the 
stone shall be dressed smooth, having the requisite 
batter to férm ice breakers when laid. ‘The stones 
used must be of large size, laid in courses of not 
1és$ than 12 inches ‘thickness i such manner as to 
be well bonded throughout, by a’ system of alter- 
nate headers and stretchers, "The headers must be 
at‘léast four feet long. ‘The stretchers’ in the face 
mivst have at least eighteen ‘inches bed, and at 
léast six inches more bed than face, and the back- 
ing stories must have as much bed af face. The 

ing stones of the abutments and those on which 
the superstructure rests must be dressed smooth, 
and laid in full mortar. 
"The foundations will be of such description as 
the ¢hafacter-of the ground and the ‘work require, 
atid may in some a consist of pile’ driven 
ifthe manner indice ne plat,’ and the spa- 
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dressed off and timbers framed on to them upon 
a one or two courses of plank will be firmly 
spiked: 


foundations will be adopted, the materials bejgg of 
such dimensions and laid in such form ‘as may be 
thought necessary to insure a firm and uhiform 


The foundations for th: abutments of small 
bridges will, when the character of the ground ad- 
mits, be formed of paving in the same manner as 
for culverts. 

The proportions and dimensions of the several 
parts of the culverts, bridge abutments, and other 
mechanical works will be represented in the plans. 

No masonry shall be laid in mortar (unless by 
special direction) between the first of October and 
the first of April. 

All materials intended to be used in culverts and 
bridges, must be examined and approved by the 
engineer-—~and those considered by him unsuiiable, 
must be immediately removed to such distance as 
he shall deem necessary, in order to prevent them 
from being used in the work. 

The whole to be executed in a substantial, faith- 
ful and workmanlike manner, subject to the con- 
stant supervision and inspection of the engineer, 
who shall give such direction trom time to time, 
additional and explanatory to the above specifica- 
tion, as occasion may require. 

It must be explained that this document is inten- 
ded to make the contractors acquainted with the 
general details required. The detailed specifica- 
tion of the work are of course placed in the form of 
a definite agreement, or supplied from time to time 
by the engineer a& the work progresses. 

In order to secure the faithful execution of the 
work, the following conditions are inserted in the 
contract : . 

It is also agreed that if any work shall be done 
by said contractor which is not included in this con- 
tract, the price and value of said work shall be de- 
termined by the Engineer. And it is likewise 
agreed, that the said work, during its progress, 
shall be subject to the supervision and inspection 
of said engineer, and shall be made to conform in 
every respect to his directions, and all bad or im- 
perfect work to be immediately remedied, and the 
same rendered good and substantial, to the satis- 
faction of said engineer, 

And it is further mutually agreed, with a view 
of preventing all disputes and misunderstandings, 
and for the speedy adjustment of such as may oc- 
cur, that the engineer aforesaid shall determine the 
amount or quantity of the several kinds of work 
herein contracted to be done, and shall decide every 
question which can or may arise relating to the 
execution of the work under this contract on the 
part of said contractor, and his decision shall be fi- 
nal and conclusive. 

And it is hereby further agreed, that, if the said 
contra¢tor shall, in the opinion of the engineer, re- 
fuse or unreasonably neglect to remedy any imper- 
fection which may be pointed out by said engineer, 
or in any manner violate the conditions of this con- 
tract, so that, in the judgment of said engineer, 
there shall be reasonable apprehension that the 
same will not be completed in the manner and within 
the time specified; then: the engineer shall have} 
the power, and it shall be-his duty, to declare and 
pronounce this contract void and of no effect, and 
the said company ‘may enter into a new contract 
with any other person or persons for the execution 
and final completion of the same. 

And it is further agreed, by and between the par- 
ties to this contract, that in case any difference of} 
opinion shall arise between the parties hereto, as 
to the construction of this contract, and the true 
intent and meaning thereof, and of the parties’ in 
forming the same, that such differénce shall becon- 
sidered an? decided by said engineer; and the said 
parties do hereby submit all and singular the pre- 
mises to his award, arbitrament and decision, and 
agree that the same shall be finial and conclusive 
between them, to all intents and purposes 








THinois. 
Rock Island and La Salle Railroad.—The eom- 







200 of the three hundred thousand required.!'y" |: © 
The expense of building the road has 


Where piles are not required, timber and plank been estimated at $10,000 per mile, but it is tho 


that it can be constructed tor an average less than 
$8,000 per mile—the cost of the Galena road'26 
miles out, having cost $6,000 mile. So: level 


bearing. is the ground between Rock Island and Peru, that 


the greatest ascent per mile does not exceed 

feet, and generally ranges at from four to five feet. 
It is prestimed that the company will be organized 
and the first instalment be levied, during the latter 
part of the ensuing month, and the work com- 
menced in the spring.—Chicago Democrat, 

Railroad Organization—We understand that 
the Directors of the Alton and Sangamon Rail- 
road Company have made choice of the following 
officers viz: ‘ 

Henry A. Corr, Esq., President. 

E.. Marsu, Esq., Treasurer. 

Isaac Gipson, Esq., Secretary. 

J. J: Suipman, Esy., Chief Engineer. 

C. F. Jones, Esq., Resident Engineer. 

These gentlemen are now actively engaged in 
making the necessary preparations for the imme- 
diate commencement of the work; which, we 
doubt not, will be prosecuted to completion with 
all the expedition which skill and energy can ef- 
fect. 

Fox River Valley Railroad.—We are informed 
that efforts are making to extend the railroad from 
Aurora, down the valley of Fox, to Ottawa. 

This will be another link, and a very important 
one too, in the great chain which is to connect 
Chicago with Galena; Cairo, Alton, St. Louis, and 
the flourishing towns and rich country of central 
Ilinois. 

The valley ofthe Fox is perhaps the richest 
agricultural and manufacturing portion of the 

tate. There are a host of independent farmers on 
the banks of the river, a large number of extensive 
manufactories of flour, woolen goods, paper and 
implements of husbandry ofall kinds; and a num- 
ber of flourishing towns. 

All of these interests, when combined and ‘aet- 
ing in concert with a determination to accomplish 
the objects are abundantly able to furnish the ca- 
pital necessary to insure the completion of the 
road. 

Competent engineers, familiar with topoggaphy 
of the country, and who have made surveys of the 
river for other purposes, say that the route is_fa- 
vorable, with easy grades, at an average cost per 
mile of the other roads in the State, that there will 
be very little difficulty, either in grade or expense, 
in getting in or out of the valley of the Illinois, or 
of crossing‘that river. The disiance is about forty 
miles. 

Geneva and St. Charles Railroad.—A meeting of 
the citizens of Geneva, Kane. county, was held on 
the 16th inst., for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the expediency of consti ucting a railroad 
from that place to St. Charles... A committee had 
previously bee appointed to confer with thedirec- 
tors of the St. Charles Branch Road, and their re- 

ort was received. The proposals made by said 

irectors were considered favorable, and were act~ 
ed on bythe meeting, It was resolved to builda 
road, provided enough stock can be raised. _Com- 
mittees were appointed to secure the right of way, 
and to obtain the requisite amount of stock, 

Lumber trade of Chicago.—-An estimate is now 
being made trom the books of the various lumber 
merchants, whtch is nearly completed; by which it 
appears. that the enormous amount of 65,000,000 
feet of lumber has been received in this city the 
past season. " 

The amount of lumber received in St. Louis last 
season’ was but 37,588,639 feet. This will give 
some idea of the immense business that Chicago 


does in one article of eommerce.—Chicago Demo- 
erat. ; 


The Lakes, : 
The entire line of Lake coast-is 2000 miles. 





The following is the result of the survey of the 
United States Topographical Engineers. 


Lake Champlain 150 miles, greatest width 12, 








ces filled in with layers of Concrete, or if the engi- 
méér-deems proper, the heads of the piles will’ 


mittee to’ collett subscriptions for this road have 


average width 8; Lake Ontario 180}; g 
5Eavetage’ wid 


th403° Lake Brie “240) 
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fath 57, average width $7; Lake St. Clair 18 
greatest width 25. average width 18; Lake Huron 
est’ width (not including the extensive 


270; "greatest: ' 
bay-o! Georgian, itself 120 miles long, averaging 


45 miles in width) 150, average width 70; Lake 
Michigan 340, average width 58; Lake Superior 
420, greatest width 135, average width 100. ‘These 
lakes may be considered as connacted throughout 
their whole extent: Lake Champlain connects 
with Lake Ontario by means of the river Riche- 
liea, the lock and dam navigation of St Lawrence 
river, Ottowa river, the Rideau canal throughout 
Canada; and the Champlain and Erie canals of 
New York. Lake Ontario is connected with Lake 
Erie, by the deep and navigable strait of Detroit. 
twenty-five miles long. Lake St. Clair is con- 
nected with Lake Huron by the navigable strait of 
St. Clair, thirty-two miles long. Lake Huron is 
connected with Lake Michigan, by the deep and 
wide strait of St Mary’s forty-nine miles long. 





Admission of New States. 

We find in the New Orleans Picayune a partic- 
ular account of the admission of each new-State, 
since the*establishment of our national indepen- 
ence. Vermont was the first. She was received 
in 1791. No constitution was submitted to Con- 
gress, or inquired for by that body. In fact the 
permanent constitution of the new State was not 
made until 1793. Kentucky came next. Her ter- 
ritory once belonged to Virginia, but was detached 
by act of the Legislature of Virginia in 1789. In 
1791 an act of Congress directed that Kentucky 
should on the first day of Jnne, 1792, “be received 
and ‘admitted into the Union as a new and entire 
member of the United States of America.” The 
State constitution was not framed when the act of 
admission was passed. 

The third State was Tennessee, formed out of 
territory ceded by North Carolina to the United 
States on condition that it should become a State. 
The people of the territory framed a constitution in 
1796, submitted it to Congress, and the State was 
admitted. This was the first State constitution 
ever submitted to Congress with an application for 
admission. 

Ohio was the fourth of the new States—“ the first, 
(says the Picayune) formed of territory to which 
boundaries were affixed and previous governments 
assigned by the exclusive authority of the United 
States,” It constituted the Eastern District of the 


- North Western Territory, to all of which the or- 


dinance of 1787 applied. The act of admission, 
which was passed in 1803, recites that the people 


of the Eastern District of the North West Territo-| 


ry ‘had formed for themselves a constitution and 
State government, ‘whereby the said State had be- 
come one of the United States.” This phraseolo- 
gy is noted as peculiar. 

Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Hlinois and Al- 
abama were admitted severally in the order named, 
and in the case of each there was a previous act of 
Congress authorising the calling of a convention 
to organize a State government. 

Maine, originally a part of Massachusetts, came 
in as the tenth new State. It appears that there 
was no action of Congress previously in her case; 





but the Legislature of Massachusetts gave consent! 
in 1819° that ‘the people of the District of Maine| projected railroad from Wellington to Toledo, as 
should form a State constitution. This was done! the connecting link in a great western railroad: that 


and the State of Maine was admitted in 1820. 
Missouri, the eleventh in order, formed out of the 
Lonisiana'territory, applied for leave to form a State 
constitution : and it was upon this application that 
the’restrictive clause concerning slavery: was at- 
tempted to be applied. This gave rise to the Mis- 
souti Compromise, and upon the adjustment of all 
conflicting matters the State was declared a State 


| Columbus road at Wellington, some forty miles in 





of the Union in 1821 by the Presid: nt’s Proclama- 
tion. 4 

Arkansas and Michigan were admitted by one 
act of Congress in 1836—the former without con- 
dition, the latter prospectively—there being some 
questions of boundary involved. The constitu- 
tions of both States were made by conventions of 
the peuple without any previous act of Congress. 
The same was the case with Florida, which was 
admitted along with Towa in 1845. There was a 
condition relative to boundary applied to Iowa 
which she did not comply with in form, but did 
substantially by presenting a new constitution, 
which being accepted by Congress, she came into 
the Union in 1846. The mode of the admission of 
Texas is familiarly known. Wisconsin, the last 
of the new States, went through the regular form 
of -territorial organizatton, and formed its State 
constitution under authority of an act of Congress. 





Indiana, 

Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad.—We 
learn from the first annual report of this company, 
under date of January 5, 1850, that the grading 
and bridging of the whole line, with the exception 
of about 20 miles, has been put under contract. 
It is estimated that the whole work of grading can 
be completed by the first day of January next, and 
that the road can be prepared for running by the 
first of December, 1851. 

The following extract from the report, shows the 
financial condition of the company, and the esti- 
mated cost of various portions of the work. 

The cost of grading and bridging the road from 
Terre Haute to Indianapolis, ready for the super- 
structure, according to the Engineer’s estimate, 
will amount to $317,188. Tomeet which, wehave 
a subscription to stock, including the amount pay- 
able to Contractors on their contracts, of $232,600; 
to which add 30 per cent. on the balance of the 
grading and bridging, not under contract, payable 
in stock, amounting to $34,156; and the Commis- 
sioners of Vigo county will subscribe fifty thou- 
sand dollars, payable in the bonds of the county, at 
any time when called upon by the Company to do 
so—making in all the sum of $316,756, which 
amount will about cover the expenses oi prepar- 
ing the road for the superstructure; and when this 
is done, we trust that it will give such increased 
confidence in the work, that we shall have but lit- 
tle difficulty in procuring a further subscription of 
stock sufficient to put on a good gravel bed and lay 
down the superstructure, whichis estimated to 
cost $130,000, thirty per cent. at least of which 
can be paid in stock, leaving but $91,000 payable 
incash. When the grading and bridging is fin- 
ished, and the means procured to lay down the ’sua- 
perstructure. we have every assurance that we can 
procure the Iron, and stock the road_ with Engines, 
Cars, &c., by a sale of the Bonds of the Company, 
secured by a mortgage on the road. 

Our readers wiil recollect that the proposed 
road is 72 miles in length. The officers are 

C. Rose, Terre Haute, Pesident. 

T. A. Morris, Indianapolis, Chief Engineer. 

W. D, Wood, Terre Haute, Asst. Engineer: 





‘ Ohio. 
NEW RAILROAD PROJECT. 
Our citizens are becoming much interested in a 


must:soon be built. By tapping the Cleveland and 
the great chain will be saved—and it is said that 
the ‘difference in distance between this route and 
the one directly upon the lake shore is. not worth 
mentioning—the road from Wellington, by avoid- 
ing the deep ravines, costing much less for,con- 
struction than the other. Norwalk, Monroeville 








Bellevue and Fremont, (Lower Sandusky), being’ 
made points. The project is a good and feasible; 


es & os, 


miade to the company of nearly twenty: it 
! tee 


i. 

wu . : lid iat it Md ™ 
more than mere talk.— Norwalk Exp.’ ° 

Columbus and Xenia Railroad: —The' rails” 
this road are‘all laid, and it is expected that the lo» 
comotive will bé through to-day trom Xenia. We 
learn that regular travel will not be commenced 
in. less than two weeks. . 

We have just returned from a visit to the car 
factory of Messrs. Ridgway & Co., and report that % 
four large passenger cars arenearly finished. They. % 
are “‘ first class” in allrespects. Theexecutionap- 
pears equal to the first class cars of the eastern 
roads. The style and finish is rich, and the ar- 
rangement such as to ensure comfort. We think’ 
it will be a vast improvement in the little contrac~ 
ted nine passenger coaches, wherein the public are © 
packed so uncomfortably at present. 

The time to Xenia, from Columbus, will be two 
hours, including stoppages. This is something” 
over 25 milee per hour.—Columbus Jour. 
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Waterville, Me., Feb. 18, 1850... 
Mr. Evirorn—Permit me to inquire. if Mr. John- a 
son did not make a slight mistake in his calcula- ae 
tion in his article in the Railroad Journal of Feb, 
9th, on Railway Wheels? I presume it was an 
arithmetical error merely. In computing the line 
KL he must have made some mistake. Solids are 
to each other as the cubes of their similar sides ;— 
hence the whole solid is to one halfof it as the cube: 
of CB is to the cube of LC; or CL eqnals CB (or . 
.5 multiplied by. the cube root of .5; or CB equals 
39685 nearly. This makes NL 222685. But NB is. 
}0 NL as AB is to KL, Whence we find KL.equal 
to 3823 nearly,,and the proportion 3-1416 to 3:23; 
or as 1 to 1217, or what Tredgold has 123 percent, 
and Johnson 181-5 per cent, we find to be 21 2-3. 
per cent. nearly. This of course must affect the 
conclusions of Mr. Johnson somewhat, but only 
strengthen his position against Tredgold. 
Yours traly, _ 
J.H.D. 





Tennessee. 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad: 

The second annual report of the directors of this” 
company was submitted to its stocknolders’ at'a 
meeting holden at Murfreesboro’ on the 12th’ of 
December last. 

Since the last report, important reductions have! 
been made in the estimated cost of the road, whi¢h’* 
was originally estimated at $2,810,000. This’ ligs® 
been reduced to $2 233,627. This includés an ago" 
ditional cést in weight of iron, amounting to $402" 
185, and the cost of the Shelbyville branch $592"! 
843, which two sums deducted, leaves the ‘cost of 
the road, including the iron, for which ‘estimatés*’ 4 
were originally made, say $2,140,599, and’ the cost’ .3 
of equipage, depots and station houses, say $320," 

000 in all, making up the sum of $2/460,599)" 
Take this amount from the original estimate ifi:!” 
cluding grading, bridging, timber, iron, engineer” 
ing, etc., at $2,810,000, ‘and depots, station houses, *' 
cars, etc., at $320,000 in all, $3,130,000," it leaves 
a balance of $669,410 saved’ on’ the original esti- 
mate, upon which the stock was subscribed.‘ 

The directors availing themselves of the |Jowi’ 
price\of iron, have bought 10,340 tons, whichviga! 
enough for the main line from Tennessee fiver toi? 

Nashville, 122 miles, and the branchito’Shelbyviliee® 
8 miles, and side tracks, and turnouts, together 
with wrought iron chairs and spikes for the same, 

This iron costs the company, delivered at Nasht 
ville, 1200 miles in the’ interior by water, about?” og 
$A5 per ton of 2240 pounds, or about two cerits’a! ! 
ponnd, duty and'all charges paid. A saving Was 




































. Over thirty thousand dollars were saved also on 
chairs, and $5,700 on the spikes, making, with the 
saving on the iron, upwards of $50,000, by sending 
directly to England for these articles. 

The saving on these items, in the original esti- 
mate for their cost, is fully $375,000, over $50,000 
of which was made by going directly to England 
as above stated. 

Ago Bn oy fsa depen ey 

nearly $300,000, which with the saving above, 
makes the whole saving to the company $669,401. 

The directors have much pleasure in reporting 
that the contractors on the tunnel are proceeding} 2 
with it with all the seeming ease and regularity of| 
the simplest earth section on the road, and will fin- 
ish it quite as soon as the earliest day it can be 
reached with iron from either end of the road. 

“This tunnel is near a half a mile long entirely 

through solid rock, and the approaches to it make 
nearly another half mile of cuts through the same 
material. Some parts of these cuts are fifty feet 
deep and some more. These, with the immense 
cuts and fills ascending and descending the moun- 
tain bluffs, through rock, make this pass, (the first]: 
through the Cumberland mountains,) a work of 
great magnitude, and one that has hitherto deter- 
red even the most enterprising. To facilitate the 
construction of this tunnel, three shafts have been 
sunk 11 feet long by 7 wide, to an average depth 
of 170 feet each, also through solid rock. Two of 
these shafts are down to the heading, and one of 
them into the tunnel, with heads at work each way 
from it, and the third is within a few feet of being 

The directors expect to commence laying down 
iron on the end of the road at Nashville early in 
the next summer, and if they can make such ar- 
rangements with the southern stockholders as will 
warrant them, they hope to place the end of the 
road next to Chattanooga all under contract early 
inthe spring. This they hope will enable them to 
commence laying down iron, at that end of the road 
by the end of next year at farthest, and that by com- 

ing from each end to the centre, complete the work 
atanearly day. If successful in effecting this ar- 
rangement in the south, the directors entertain a 
hope that they may by untiring energy and man- 
agement, apne this entire work by the‘close of 
1851. 

If these expectations shall be sustained, they will 
have accomplished what no company has done in 
this country, within the same time, and consider- 
ing the difficulties to be surmounted, with equal 
means. The road and branch are one hundred and 
fifty-nine miles long. The road crosses all the 
ranges usually known as the Cumberland moun- 
tains, and the Tennessee river, with a bridge sixty 
feet high and near a half a mile long. 

The means of the company available lor the 
work are as follows: 


City of Nashville subscription.......... 500,000 
Individual * sienad elke 8 806,753 
City of Charleston.) ©“... ede een 500,000 

wiion 8S. 500,000 


Bonds of the State of Tennessee 





$2,306,753 

The Georgia Railroad and Banking Company 
declined subscribing the $250,000 promised by them. 
This would have. proved a severe embarrassment 
to the above work, but for the important reduc- 


by the name of Davis, the daughters of a poor man 
residing in Brooklyn, on returning from school by 
the side of the track of the Long Island railroad, 
were overtaken by the locomotive, and the younger 
one was thrown down and had her knee joint so 
badly broken that it was necessary to amputate the 
limb. Her right arm was also badly fractured a- 
bove the elbow, which was however set and is now 


‘ 
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eager influence upon Tennessee and the neigh- 
boring States. Measures are now being taken to 
form a connection between Nashville and Louis- 
ville, and eventually with Lexington, Henderson, 
and other important points. The Nashville and 

Chattanooga road is to be the nucleus of a net work 
of railroads which will soon spread over the whole 
State of Tenessee as well as its neighbors. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANKS AND CAR AXLES, 


oO 
WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
And All Kinds of Hammered Shapes, 


Forge at Commercial Point, Dorchester, 
Office 25 poster OS opposite No. 211 Broad St. 
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UT NAILS OF BEST QUALITY, BAR IRON 

(including Flat = manufactured and for sale 
FISHER, MORGAN & CO., 

75 N. Water St. Philadelphia. 


The Railroad Journal. 

The American Railroad Journal was the earliest 
work published in any part of the world devoted to 
the railway interest. In its pages is to be -found 
the only full and complete history ot railway pro- 
gress, the only authentic record of the discoveries 
and improvements which the greatest of practical 
science has drawn forth and perfected. 

The means of enhancing its value under its pres- 
ent proprietorship are far greater than when we 
assumed its charge about one year ago. It will con- 
tinue to furnish the best practical results as to the 
construction and working of railroads, the details ot 
progress in steam navigation, commerce, mining, 
manufactures, banking and the mechanic arts. 
The best practical talent that can be enlisted in 
the country is engaged to supply its pages. The 
mining interest will find evidence of the first sys- 
tematic attempt to give a full view of the iron, 
copper and lead ores of the country, with the re- 
sults of practical working. In all the branches of 
mechanical industry we seek to discard the crude 
conceits of unskilled pretension, the thousand use- 
less novelties issuing from the Patent Office, and 
to give encouragement to whatever can be made 
useful in relieving the wants, in ministering to the 
pleasures, or contributing to the advancement of 
the race. 

We invite contributions to its pages from all who 
sympathise in our labors, information in any form 
from those most interested in the progress of me- 
chanical invention, and substantial support from 
all who are willing to aid us in the arduous duties 
of our position. 


by 











§@* About 6 or 8 months since two young girls 









M. Ray, Esq. pe rtapa tedbosthe mia the 
accident, has generously presented the sufferer with 
an artificial limb, made by the celebrated Mr. Sel- 
pho, with the knee, ankle and toe joints complete, 

which we have no doubt will greatly contribute to 
her relief. 


Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. 
Attention is invited to the advertisement in an- 
other column of the Virginia and Tennessee rail- 
road, for proposals to furnish or manufacture iron 
for this road. 








NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 
We are happy to announce that contracts have 
been closed for the entire completion of the New 


-—| York and Erie railroad to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. 


It is let to ten different companies, or parties of con- 
tractors in sections varying from 7 to 20 miles 
each. The contractors are known as among the 
most successful class of contracors, and the present 
cheap price of labor and of iron, gives every assur- 
ance that the work will be completed and the road 
put in running order for less than $25,000 per mile, 
and probably for $2,000. 

The:success of this great work may now be con- 
sidered as practically achieved. Its speedy comple- 
tion is beyond the possibility ot a doubt, and the 
revenue which it now yields equals the most san- 
guine anticipations. Its extension to Lake Erie is 
now only wanting to illustrate fully the influence 
it is capable of exerting, not only upon New York, 
but upon the business of the whole country. By 
the time it reaches Lake Erie there is now every 
probability that the roads now projected and in pro- 
gress along its south shore between Buffalo and 
Cleveland, will be completed. In one year from 
this time very important lines in Ohio and Indiana 
will be opened, and the New York merchant will 
be in constant communication with every part of 
the Union, and his business will not suffer from 
the long embargo which the ice puts upon the canal 
in the winter season. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Such of our Subscribers as wish for back 
numbers of our paper to complete their sets, or 
who may not have received the index of the past 
year, are requested to send for them without de- 
lay. 





Alabama. 
We publish the following from a Mobile paper 


of the 6th ult. 


Mobile and Ohno Railroad.—The annual meeting 


of the stockholders of the Mobile and Ohio rail- 
road, was well attended on Tuesday evening, and 
the proceedings were of a very interesting charac- 
ter. 
mitted by B. F. Clark, Esq., chairman, presented a 
full and luminous view of the operations of the 
company during the past year, its present condition, 
wants and prospects. 
document, but too long for publication in our col- 
umns. 
In the mean time we hope to be able to lay before 
our readers some interesting extracts, 


The report of the executive committee, sub- 


It is an admirably written 


It is soon to be published in pamphlet form. 


Interesting speeches were made during the even- 


ing by Mr. Bilbo, of Nashville, Tenn., and Dr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Buck, of Noxubee county, 
Miss., which were warmly applauded by the meet- 
ing. A spirit of firm determination to push the 
work through without delay, pervaded the meeting. 


The ‘annual election of directors for the ensuing - 








This.road.is already beginning to exert a very sound. 





year was held yesterday, with the following result, 











. M. Cunningham, Miss. ; John W. Campbell, 
Tenn.; Benj. E. Grey, Ky.; Sidney Smith, Fran- 
cis B. Clark, Jona. Emanuel, John Bloodgood, Da- 
vid Stodder, George N. Stewart, Moses Waring, 
Charles LeBaron, Charles Gascoigne, J. A. Camp- 
bell, of Mobile. 

The two last only are new directors. It is an 
excellent board, composed of gentlemen of intelli- 
gence, energy and wealth; én:itling them to the 
fullest confidence of the stockholders and the com- 
munity. That they will do their duty, no one can 
doubt. They are men whowhen they resolve know 
no such word as fail. We feel fully authorised to 
say the work will go ahead. 

Explosion a Locomotive Engine on the 
Camden and Amboy R. R. 

On Friday of last week, the Engine No. 29, on 
the Camden and Amboy railroad, exploded in the 
neighborhood of Bordentown, killing instantly the 
engine driver, and another engine driver who was 
riding in company on the engiffe, and mortally 
wounding a fireman who has since deceased. 

This is the third occurrence of the sort we have 
had occasion to chronicle, since our connection with 
this Journal, or in about one year past, upon the 
railroads in this country. Our views, so fully ex- 
pressed on this subject last season, through the col- 
umns of this paper, have undergone no change.— 
Every aceident that has since occurred has confirm- 
ed our belief, then expressed, that these accidents 
are the result of cuJpable ‘neglect, or inattention, 
and are not to be referred to any such extracedina- 
ry theory, as that assumed in Captain Parrott’s re- 
port, read before the Boston Association of New 
England Railroad Superintendents, in the case of 

the Taghonic on the Boston and Providence rail- 
road on the Ist of February, 1849. 

The attempt also to throw the blame of these aw- 
ful disasters upon the builders of locomotive en- 
gines, is in our estimation entirely unwarranted by 
the general testimony of the facts found in each 
case. 

This case on the Camden and Amboy railroad 
is strikingly in point, in confirmation of these opin- 
ions. The doings of the Coroner’s inquest are as 
yet only known to the public by the results of their 
deliberations. They report that the accident was 
caused “by allowing the water to become low in the 
boiler!’ Here, in our estimation, is the secret of 
every explosion that has occurred in a locomotive 
engine. Here is the place to look for the causes of 
all these casualties, and the time has arrived when 
railroad companies should look to the remedy for 
these disasters. 

This is a topic of inquiry full of importance to 
the whole travelling public. Every man who tra- 
vels by railway should raise his voice toward 
arousing the directors of railroads to look this 
question full in the face. Few, very few, who tra- 
vel by railroad know anything of the fearful haz- 
ards they are encountering every time they travel, 
from the carelessness, the neglect, the want of skill, 
in those who take charge of engines. 

The locomotive engine is the brain of the whole 
system. The engine driver is the master spirit of 
the whole. These men should receive the highest 
pay of any class of men in the service of the rail- 
way, not excepting superintendents, conductors, or 
even directors themselves. The lives of the whole 
travelling public are in the hands of the men who 
drive the locomotives, Their responsibility should 
be properly appreciated, and their qualifications 
made matter of the most serious inquiry. A long 





course of training, a thorough acquaintance with 


oe = 








the nature and uses of steam power, should be an 
indispensible prerequisite to their employment.— 
‘Their compensation should be graduated accord- 
ingly, and like the pilots of the Ganges, they should 
be held accountable for the lives and the property 
entrusted to their charge. . 

We intend to follow up this inquiry, and pursue 
this subject more into detail. We intend to urge 
upon the attention of legislators and railroad direc- 
tors, the importance of passing such laws and such 
regulations as shall aid in carrying these views in- 
to effect. 

In this case on the Camden. and Amboy railroad, 
we have no doubt it was occasioned by the inatten- 
tion of the engine driver. He took on a companion 
with him, and in the midst of their conversation, 
or their raillery, the engine was allowed to run on 
without any attention from him, till recollecting 
himself, and finding the water low inthe boiler, he 
suddenly threw in a mass of water, upon the heated 
boiler surface,which exploded instantly, with a force 
beyond that of gunpowder ; by the instant conver- 
sion of the water into a highly explosive gas: He 
and his companion paid a fearful debt for their in- 
discretion, and give a solemn warning to the living. 

The inquiry arises, how could the company 
avoid the happening of such a catastrophe. The 
answer is a plain one: By prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of any one wpon the engine but those necessary 
to run it. In this case, as in thousands of others 
happening daily, the engine driver’s attention is di- 
verted from his duty by the presence of parties who 
should have been excluded from the place. 

These suggestions are thrown out at this early 
stage, after the happening of the accident, while 
the public mind is still moved on the subject, in the 
hope of arousing the attention of those interested 
in this matter to the adoption of some measures 
that shall reach and remedy the evil. 


Oronoco Steam » Navigation Company. 

The extension of our commercial intercourse, 
through the agency of steam navigation, is a mat- 
ter of the deepest interest to our whole people.— 
Next to the railway, we regard steam navigation 
as the most important agency at work, towards car- 
rying forward the great interests of business, and 
extending the blessings of good government, the 
arts, and the refinements of civilized life. 

Some years ago, the government of Venezuela, 
in South America, granted to one Vespasian Ellis 
the exclusive right to navigate the Oronoco river 
for acertain number of years with steam vessels. 
This right was lost for reasons wel] known to our 
commercial men, and on the Iith of May, 1848, 
the government of Venezuela granted to Captain 
Turpin, for the benefit of Freeman Rawdon, Esq., of 
this city, the exclusive navigation of the Oronoco 
river with steam.vessels for the period of 18 years, 
on condition that the grantees should within a spe- 
cified time, place a suitable steamboat on said river. 
For the purpose of securing this grant, and car- 
rying out the intentions of the government, the 
grantees of this project in September, 1848, des- 
patched Captain Turpin with the Steamer Vene- 
zuela to the Oronoco river. This boat reached 
Angostura, or Bolivar, in January, 1849, and has 
plied on the Oronoco from Angostura to the mouth 
of the Apure, (pronounced Apoorre), about 250 
miles, thence up the Apure to Neutreas, ~aae 600 
miles in all from Angostura. 

Captain Turpin recently arrived in this country 
for the purpose of arranging to place two other 





boats on the same line. 





road to State line, say. at mouth of Little 






The Venezuela steamer 1 was built at Pittsburgh. 
and is about 400 tons ‘burthen. It is proposed: to- 
have the others of still greater size, and capable of 
conveying increased burthens of freight. The 
principal trade of the Oronoco is coffee and hides. 

There is no other steamboat line in any one of 
the South American rivers, and we have no doubt 
that the success of the Oronoco Steam Navigation 
Company will soon induce other parties to.obtain 
further grants, and make further improvements in 
navigating the stupendous, but comparatively un- 
known rivers of South America. Wetbink itcan- 
not be many years before the Amazon shall be pen- 
etrated with steam vessels, to a great distance into 
the interior. 

For the American Railroad Journal. — 

St. Louis and Kanzas Railroad, 
. Policy of Western Cities. 

‘In a late number of the “Railroad Journal,” I 
perceive by your extract from the Reveille that Sr. 
Louis is acting wisely.- She has already taken 
steps to begin her ‘Great Western” railroad. It» 
will perhaps, by a practicable route, touching the 
Maramec R., be about 300 miles to the western 
State line at the junction of the Kanzas and Mis- 
souri rivers. This railroad will travers nine fer- 
tile counties, populous for so new,a country. It 
will cost at the estimate, when fully equipped for 
running, $20,000 per mile, say $6,000,000; and 
must earn some $720,000 per annum gross, say. 
$360,000 net, to pay interest on its cost. 

Now waiving all increase—and nowhere will a 
road create an increase of business more surely and . 
rapidly than the Missouri road—I believe that with 
the California emigration now set in motion, if jit 
were done now, it would be a paying railroad the 
first year. What then may we not expect for its 
future success ? 

But I set out to speak of the wisdom of St. Louis, 


as a city, in looking westward ; leaving Illinois to , 


take her time about “right of way,” and all such 
selfish, silly, sectional legislation. Were I a citi- 
zen of St. Louis, 1 would be glad of the Eastern ob- 
stacle, seeing that citizens’ capital is now looking 
westward tor investment in an iron way. 5 
About four years since, in conversing with the; 
editor of a leading Pittsburg paper, I revived the 
subject of a Western railroad for Pittsburg, prefer: 
ing that the effort to aid in an Eastern (central): ; 
road should lie over until a road should be complet-; 
ed to the western State line ; believing that. Pitts. 
burg interests were mainly concerned in a western 
road towards the customers of the merchants and 
manufacturers of that city. . 
The editor concurred ; and, as | understood,-he 
took up the subject, and wrote several leaders to 
awaken attention thereto. - 
Unfortunately, a more ‘“ magnificent” scheme— 
including the fancy of a “‘ back-bone” railroad route” . 
westward, seized a few leading men, some two 
years later, and unlike New York, who, in the in-_ 
fancy of her western railroad movements, was glad 
to get up different companies to make and extend _ 
her roads from point to point, Pittsburg must needs _, 
divide her limited surplus capital between an east-. 
ern and western project at the same time. 
The Pittsburg editor, it is said, had, previously, 
most wisely, insisted on making the shortest possi- 
ble line of railroad—say to the western line of the _ 


State—via the Ohio river: leaving to Ohio compa-__ 
nies to extend it. The very circumstance of Pitts- 


burg laying hold, and completing forty miles of rail- . 
oe . 





[would have enabled the Cleveland and Pit 
























notieeBpipears in! the Railroad Journal, No.9, to 
gét sufficient capital to extend “the road from the 
State line to Cleveland, by the time the Pittsburg 
and Stateline road would be completed. 

“Had the wise suggestions of the said editor been 
then followed, October, 1849, would have found cars 
filléd with passengers and merchandise arriving 
and departing, running’ over this track, 150 miles 
from Pittsburg and Cléveland! and moreover the 
western extension railroad, diverging from the 
Cleveland road at head ‘of “ Hahn’s run valley,” 
(some 80 miles west of Pittsburg.) towards Cariton, 
Massillon and Wooster, Ohio, would at this writ-! 
ing have been well under way. 

The money market had been sounded, and.it only 
required the-aSsurance that Pittsbnrg would forth- 
with make her 40 miles to the State line and stock 
it, costing say $30,000 per mile, $1,200,000, or less 
—within the means of Pittsburg alone—to secure 
theeapital for the Clevelandroad ; and also tor an-| 
other company to begin the Western road, com-| 
mericing'some 80 miles from Pittsburg. I[t is a eu- 
rious fact, moreover, that in going west, taking the 
Cleveland railroad track to said point of divergence. 
will be found to increase the distance to Cinciunati 
ofily about five miles! 

And nothing is more certain (your account of 
progress of the said Cleveland railroad in No. 9 of 
the Journal, confirming the certainty) than that 
Pittsburg wonld now, without embarrassment, have 
been in the enjoyment of the vast advantages of 
both'a Western and a Lake road. 

Pittsburg has lost three, perhaps five years, by 
her ‘‘ tall” move for the “ back-bone” route. 

Three to five years of Western railroad advan- 
tages, in reaching their customers, are to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of such a tity as Pitts- 
burg incalculably important. The loss-of time is 
of itself an item in the lifetime of a merchant; and 
tothe growth of a city, in these stirring railroad 
times, it is a loss that can never be wholly recav- 
ered. . 

It is even now probable from your extract con- 
cerning the Cleveland toad, that notwithstanding 
the depressing influence of a competition for sixty 
miles at'the southern. end with a second road (the 
“ baeck-bone”)—and two were hardly Necessary at 
the first—the said Cleveland road may reach Bea- 
ver yet, perhaps earlierthan the “ back-bone” road 
canbe completed 80 miles to the point of crossing 
the Cleveland route. 

Aud as to the road west of “ Hahn’s run valley,” 
its construction is as yet, it would’seem, far in the 
future. 

T only allude to this great blunder of the city of 
Pittsburg—for blunder it surely was, as the policy 
of her leading paper, at the time alluded to, would 
have had her 40 miles of ‘State line road finished 
and ‘paying ten per cent. at the present; and the 
said investment, now aiding her Central Pa. rail- 
road movements, instead of a source of embarrass- 
mént—to recapitulate that St. Louis and all simi- 
larly situated cities act wisely in first making roads 
in the direction of, and for the easy communication 
with their customers, whereby both sellers and buy- 
ers ‘will be enriched; being careful to finish one 
section at a ‘time, and’ put'on the cars, to let it be 
earfiing money ‘before proceeding further. Any 
other system I fear will be attended, by and bye, 
witha serious railroad revulsion, and great embar- 
rassiient among the holders of railway shares; and 
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Grea K Me ican <i inee 
_ and Mechanical Work. 
PUBLISHING MONTHLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
SPECIMENS OF THE 
TONE, IRON, AND WOOD BRIDGES, Via- 
“pucts, Tunnets, Cuiverrs, &c., of the United 
States Rattroaps, Iilustrated by a Series of Draw- 
1n@s, from actual measu~ement of the works, includ- 
ing Plans, Elevations, Sections and details of each 
Structure, accompanied by remarks on the relative 
merits of the various forms of construction adopted, 
as regards ecomomy, strength and durability, with 
Specifications, Estimates, Bills of Timber, Iron, etc., 
ot the several structures: and an Appenprx, illustra- 
tive of the art of Bridge Building as at present prac- 
tised in Europe; and numerous original Designs for 
Bridges, Viaducts, Culverts, ete. ; the whole calculat- 
ed to meet exigencies of Engineers, and assist 
Draftsmen, ge Builders, Mechanics and Students. 


BY GEORGE DUGGAN, 


ARCHITECT AND CIVIL ENGINEER. 


PATRONS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
Adams, Julius W., C. E., New Yor 
Allen, Horatio, Consulting Eng. N.Y & E.R.R. N.Y. 
Bachus, Garret §., C.E., Havana, New York. 
Campbell, A., Chief Eng. N.Y.& H.R.R. Croton Falls. 
Collins, James P., C.E. Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Craven, Alfred W., Chief Eng. Croton Aqueduct, N.Y. 
Davidson, M. O., Chief E. Eckhart Mines, Frostburgh. 
Emmet, T.A,, Jr., C.E.,.N. Y.«@ E.R.R., Hornelisville. 
Flynn, Jéhn, C.E., Brooklyn. 
Gilbert, W. B., Chief Eng: Rutland & Burlington R. 
Hall, S. W., Chief Eng. Chemung R.R., Salubria,N.Y. 
Harris, Daniel L., R.R. Contractor, Springfield, Mass. 
Haswell, Charles H., ChiefEng. U.S.N., Washington. 
Hewson, M. Butt, C. E., New York. 
Hilton, John, “ 7 


Hutchinson, F. M., C.E., N.Y. & E. R.R., N. York. | 


Hunt, J., Supt. Conn. Riv. R.R., Northampton,Mass. 
Kirkwond, Jas. P , Supt. N. Y. & E. R.R.. N. York. 
Lee, O. H., C.E., Hudson River R.R., w 
Latrobe, Benj. H., Chief Eng. Balt. and Ohio R.R. 
Lovett, Thos. D., C.E., Greenfield, Mass. 

Mason, R. B., Chief E. N.Y. & N.H.R.R. Bridgeport. 
May, John, C.E., Panama Railroad. 

McAlpine, W. J., Ex-Chief Eng. U.S.D.D., Brooklyn. 
Moiris, Elwood, Chief Eng. Schuylkill Nav., Pa, 
Morris, T. A., Chief Eng. Indianapolis and Bel. R.R. 
Morrison, W. H., C.E. " - 
Roebling, John A., C.E., Trenton, N.J 


Schlatter, C. L., Chief Eng, Northern R.R., Malone. | 


Standish, J. M., C.E., Balimore and Ohio R.R. 
Stone, Amasa, R.R. Contractor, Springfield, Mass. 
Swift, MeRee, C.E., Com. Erie R.R.. Newburgh,N.Y. 
Thompson, Howard, C.E., N.Y. & Erie R.R. 
Tinkham, A. W., C.E., U.S. Fort, Bucksport, Me. 
Tower, F. R., C.E., Cumberland, Md. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION, TERMS, ETC. 

The First or AMERICAN Division of this important 
work will be completed in about Twelve Parts, and 
the Appenprx in about Eight Parts, each part contain- 
ing. Two double or Four single large folio plates, ac- 
companied by appropriate letter press descriptions, 
Specifications, Estimates of the cost, Bills of Timber, 
Iron, &c. of each structure, presenting at a glance the 
comparative merits, as regards economy, strength, and 
durability of the various modes of Bridge construction 
at present practised by the most eminent Engineers 
in the United States, 

The Engraving has been entrusted to first rate art- 
ists, and is executing in a manner that cannot fail to 
give satisfaction, while the price (Seventy-five cents a 
Month) is such as will place it within the reach of all 
who take an interest in our great mechanical contriv- 
ances, 

It shall be optional with Subscribers to take the 
Fins, Devision of the work only, but the Appenpix 
cannot be supplied to those who do not subscribe for 
the First Drviston. A 

N. B.--Members of the profession, and others wish- 
ing t@ become subscribers, are requested to send their 
names without delay to tie author, as below, asthe pub- 
lication of the names of Subscribers in one of the early 
‘Parts has been determined on, and no more copies of 
the work will bé printed than are found necessary to 
supply Subscribers. Parties remitting $9, the cost of 
First or AmMmRIGAN Division of the work, shall re- 
ceive it monthly as published, POST:FREE, in any pari 
of the United States. To those remitting $5, and the 
remainder in sie months, it,will, be sent regularly as 
published, POSTAGE UNPAID. 

Railroad. Works, are 


Hi Engineers in charge of 

respectfully requested to send ing¢ of their Draw® 
t B onan Bills 
veaan at his: 
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5 Mutual Life Susurnies Co. of 


‘ ling them to the heavy drawback of accumulated pre- 
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Herr York... 
No, 35. WALL STREET. 
& MILLION OF DOLLARS 
Securely invested in Bonds aiid Mortguges on real | 
estate in this city and Brooklyn, and stocks of the | 
State and City of New York and United States Gov- 
ernment, 
This fund is rapidly increasing, by a widely extend- 
ed and prosperous business, 
The company declared a dividend of profits of fifty- 
two per cent. 6n all existing policies on the 31st of 
January, 1848. ‘ 
All the Profits are Divided Among the Insured. } 
The premiums are payable in Cash annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly, interest being addéd,on the de- 
ferred payments. 
The cash principle adopied by this company secures 
to the parties for whose benefit the insurances are ef- 
fected, the whole of the advantages, without subject- 
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(THESE SPRINGS ARE THE CHEAPEST, 
the lightest and, most durable of any-yet known . 
They are easily applied to new or eld cars, and there 
is small possibility of any accident occurring to them. 


Other parties through Mr. Ray set up: claims to an 


Persons may effect insurance on their own lives and | 
India Rubber Spring which, though the same in prin- 


the lives of others. 

A married woman can insure the life of her husband, \ciple, is very inferior in its working.and durability.— 
the benefits of which are secured by law for the ex-| Actions are in progress for an Infringement on Ful- 
clusive use of herself or children: ller’s Patent against parties using that Spring. 

Clergymen and all others dependent upon salaries} The superiority of Fuller’s Spring over that. claimed 
or their daily earnings are specially invited to avail|by Mr. Ray is fully established and has frequently been 
themselves of a resource whereby their surviving fam- | testified to. The following are from — who 
ilies may be secured from the evils of penury. (have had much experience with both Springs. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the principles of Mutual! “It will afford me pleasure to recommend yourspri 
Life Insurance, and illustrating its advantages, with |to the companies in this region, in preference to Ray’s 
furms of application, may be obtained at the office of which I am confident are inferior in mechanical are 
the company, 35 Wall street, or of any of its agents. |rangement to yours.” JOHN M’RAE, || *: 

TRUSTEES. Engineer S. Carolina R. R., Charleston. * 


Jos. B. Collins, David C. Colden és ; 

; aan ’ | J do not hesitate to allow you to say that I coneur 
ge i ho . ag mag ‘in Mr. M’Rae’s opinion that Ray’s springs are infers 
Fred. 8 Winetat Foul h tie $ ior in mechanical arrangement to Fuller's. 1 repeat- 
G. W. Fab % 1 ae G me iedly expregsed that opinion long before Mr. M’Rae 

_ WW, Haber, saac G. Pearson, {had seen your springs (as I believe) and entertain it 
John P, Yelverton, Henry Wells, i gtill.? WM. PARKER, 
Theo, Sedgwick, Wm. Moore, Ma and Ohio R. Ra 
Stacy B. Collins, Zebedee Cook, i 


John H. Swift Jona, Miller, | ; sal ; 
John Wadsworth, David A. Comstock, Pitre ratitesyeeigee Tom 
, 1849. 


S. M. Cornell, Robert Schuyler, | «y ‘ ini 
. sick most fully concur in the opinion of Jno. McRae; 
our Soe Jemeg pear | Engineer of S. Carolina Railroad, that ‘Rays Springs 
Fred Whiitleser Q Moses H Grinnell” \are inferior to Fuller’s Springs ;’ and shall with plea- 
Charles Ely Ys Wm. J. Banker sure recommend them to all Railroad Compani s_for 
John C. Croeé Eveond Daitth. jadoption. I have used both springs on this road and 
Walter co ger, Penicts po have na hesitation in saying that T should in all cases 
Alfred Pell, John C. Thatcher. | prefer Fuller's SO i i. P. LER, JK, 
JOSEPH. B. COLLINS, President, Sup’t and Engineer. — - 
ISAAC ABBATT, Secretary. 3m9 : 


FARMERS! ATTENTION !! Office B. & P. R. Re Con o>. 


Boston, 20th December, 1849. 
John Mayher & Co’s 


“'This company have cars fitted up with both Ray ‘a. 
NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE and Fuller’s ‘ Metallic India Rubber Springs,’.and.1. 
AND SEED STORE, 


do not hesitate to say that Fuller's arrangement jis" 

197 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. |"¢7y much superior to Ray's... 

Pores they have vy" Sale, te lncgast and most com- W. RAYMOND VEE, Supt. 

plete assortment of Farming Implements, ever offered ” } 

for sale in this city—all of which they will sell 10 per 15 - following sou hee been. obtain | by. expert 

ot. ae sony the seme kind of Gare can be| 4 scot of Trucks Att on 

ought at any other house inthe city. Our Goods are : : 77 : 

all Warranted to give satisfaction. The ith Swoel § “ ‘are $190°77 and weigh 2356 Ibe, ; 
FARMERS wanting .to purchase, will please call Ss “ne “_ 130-71 ; 1911 Iba 

and cxamine our Stock before buying evinced prings, : us 
Among ourassortment may be found the Celebrated : : yr og 

ayer a page Dongbas ! together wilh all; N we nip in ae ban ut j S908 in the cost, pecs vo 
1e most approved Ploughs now in use. |. Miles Stet ere 

‘ Also,—Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Fan |ing to the great recpcton nd weight, the car my 

Mills, Corn: Shellers, Straw Cutters, Corn. Mills, Seed | ioht woe + ie eatin D EBATIDEPS sa 

Sowers, Churns, Ox Yokes, i Strapérs, Hav Rakes, |"® WS GM KNEVITT. 33 B nd N.Y 

Horse Rakes, Patent Chain Pump (that never freezes | meen Gen aa. Toa tithe US: 

nor rusts), and other Bumps ;, in fact we have every-) myn. gous $5"% he t ad gee OF 75. 

thing for Farming Purposes—together with Guano, Pet y= Ph 





mium notes. 


5 | 


Gen’! Supt. of Baltimore 


yo 
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Bone Dust charother We cieaie JAMES LEE & CO., 18 India Wharf, Boston, & 
JOHN MAYHER & CO.; saAS. THORNLEY, 410 Chestnut St. Philad. 
197 Water st., N. Y. anuary 24090. 





February 9, 1850. 
N.B.—J. M..& Co, also continue their Old Stand, 
at 195 Front street, near Fulton Market: 


CAUTION, 
AILROAD COMPANIES and others are here- 
by cautioned against using-or vending our im- 
rovement for easing. the lateral. motion.as applicd on 
Railroad Cuts. Letters Patent: having 


WHISTLER MONUMENT 
Assécintions 3 
1 7 AJOR T. S. BROWN ta in leaving this 
M country, resigned his are * of this 
Association, the Committee sd'fér that 
have selected as his successor GEQ:"M. DEXTER, 
| eq-; of Boston — a 
been Branted| , Those desiring to stibseribe will thereford please di- 








oe crete 





ridges, fe with the 
Shae chet 


to us in 1841, any‘ party or’parties so making or using réct.their communications.1o Geo. M. § 

said improvement without we one. get bepro-| ingineer, etc., a. ae Sip 
eded st according toJawie © 6 sak Ww. VEN, ‘Sectetary, : 

* = rR PORT & BRIDGES. | ‘New York, Febr wary 22, 1860, . fy a idotil x 































AMERIOAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


' ‘To the Proprietors of Rolling 
Mills and Iron Works. 
— —Proprietors of Townsend’s Fur- 
mace and Machine Shop, Albany—are extensive- 7 
ly the manufacture of Machinery and fix-| St. Lawrence & Atlantic 
tures for Iron, and Copper Rolling Mills, and: Iron 


‘Bit “BUSINESS “C ARDS wars. 


Fy Nathan Caswell, : 
METAL BROKER, 69 WALLST., N.Y. 
For the Purchase and Sale of Railroad Iron (new and 


haa L. + ort: 
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Works. ‘Having paid particular attention tothema-| . Gilbert, Wm. B. ee re Ee ee heen te ie 

F oma of re m Seappetgcn se fe Rutland and Burlington Railroad, Rutland, Vt. Messrs. , Johnston, & Co., New York. 

su in a satisfactory manner. And to give Grant, James H. : a Benne, Mista & Co, . “ 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. R., Nashville, Tenn. Barsion, Pope "9 


assurance of this, they begleave to refer to the follow- 





ing named persons, proprietors and managers of some 
the most extensive rolling mills in the country, viz: 
Jno. F. Winslow, J. Tuckerman, H. Burden, W. Burtt, 
J. & J. Rogers, Saltus & Co., J, B. Bailey, L. G. B. 
Cannon, Hawkins & Atwater, etc., etc. 
F. & T. TOWNSEND. 


Harry, P.. 
Binghamton, New York. 


Holcomb, F. P. 
Southwestern Railroad, Macon, Ga. 








Albany, August 18, 1849, 
Arch St. Machine Shop. 





Johnson, Edwin F. 
New York and Boston Railroad, Middletown Ct. 





BIRKENBINE, MARTIN ¢ TROTTER, 
Makers of . 
STEAM ENGINES, 


Latrobe, B. H., 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 





and 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, 
NO. 16 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Will construct Steam Engines, Pumps, tor Draining 
Mines and Land; supplying Water to Towns, 
; Factories, Farms, etc; ~ 
Also, Street Stops, Fire Plugs, Water Tanks, and 
Hydraulic Rams, with 
(Brrxinaine's Parent Ligeey 
B., M. & T. contract for Warming and Ventilating 
Buildings by Steam or Warm Water. 


HE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING Co. 
continue to furnish at the Works, situated in the 
town of Newcastle, Del., Locomotive and other steam 
engines Jack Screws, Wrought Iron Work and Brass 
Iron Castings, of all kinds connected with Steam- 
boats. Railroads, etc.; Mill Gearing of every descrip- 
tion; Cast Wheels (chilled) of any pattern and size, 
with Axles fitted, also with wrought tires, Springs, 
Boxes and bolts for Cars; Driving and other wheels 
for Locomotives. 

The works being on an extensive scale, all orders 
will be executed with promptness and despatch. Com- 
munications add to Mr. William H, Dobbs, Su- 
perintendent, will meet with immediate attention. 

ANDREW C. GRAY, 
President of the Newcastle Menuf. Co. 





Brown’s Old Established 


SCALE WARE HOUSE, 
NO. 234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
HE Subscriber, Practical Manufacturer of Scales 
of every description, respectfully asks the atten- 
tion of Railroad Companies to his Improved Wrought 
Iron’ Railroad Track and Depot Scales which for 
strength, durability, accuracy, convenience in weigh- 
ing, and ooy bag workmanship, are not surpassed by 
any others in this country. 
e is aware that this is rather a bold assertion for 
him to make, yet he can say with confidence that the 
have but to be tried to give them — Lees all 


others. ; WN. 
Bank Scales made to order, and all Scales of 


his make Warranted in every particular. 
References given if required. 4tf 


ENGINEERS. _ 


Bancks, C. W. 
Civil Engineer, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Berrien, John M., 
Michigan Central Railroad, Marshall, Mich. 


Buckland, George, 
Troy and Greenbush Railroad. 


Clement, Wm. H., 
Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cozzens, W, H,, 
Engineer and Surveyor, St. Lean, Mo. 


Davidson, M. O., 
Eckhart Mines, Alleghany Co., Maryland. 



































Miller, J. F., 


Worcester and Nashua Railroad, Worcester, Mass. 





Morris, Elwood, 
Schuylkill Navigation, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


Morton, A. C. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, Portland, Me. 


MeRae, John, 
South Carolina Railroad, Charleston, S. C. 


Nott, Samuel, 
Lawrence and Manchester Railroad, Boston, 














Prichard, M. B., 


East Tennessee and Georgia R. R., Cleveland, Tenn. 


Roebling, John A,, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Roberts, Solomon W., 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanford, C. O., 
South Side Railroad, Virginia. 


Schlatter, Charles L., 
Northern Railroad (Ogdensburg), Malone, N. Y. 


Sours, Peter, 
Rahway, New Jersey. _ 


Stark, George., 
Bost., Con. and Mont. R. R., Meredith Bridge, N. H. 


Steele, J. Dutton, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Trimble, Isaac K., 
Philad., Wil. & Baltimore Railroad, Wilmington, Del. 
Tinkham, A. W. 


United States Fort, Bucksport, Me. 


Thomson, J. Edgars 
Pennsylvania (Central) Railroad, Philadelphia, 


Whipple, S., 
Civil Engineer and Bridge Bullder, Utica, N. Y. 


Williams, E. P., 
Auburn and Schenectady Railroad, Auburn, N. Y. 


Williams, Charles H., 


Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 


Worme}ley, Preble, 
Central Ohio Railroad, Zanesville, Ohio. 


HOTELS. 
JONES’ HOTEL, 
NO. 152 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Brivces & West, .... Proprietors. 


















































Fisk, Charles B., 
Cumberland and Ohio Canal, Washington, D. ©. 





DUNLAP’S HOTEL, 
On the European Plan, 
‘NO. 1356 FULTON STREET, 





Boston, Mass. 


Felton, s. M., 
Fitchburgh Railroad, 


“  Earps & Brink, Philadeiphia. 
“ KE. Pratt & Brother, Baltimore. 
John Barstow, Esq., Providence. 
Lewis Bullard, Esq., Boston. 
February 9, 1850. 


VanRensselaer Stevens, 
Sup’t Transortation Providence and Wegcester R.R., 
Providenc, R.I. Has had 13 years’ experience in Op- 


6m* 





erating Railroads. Will go South or West ifapplied to. 





J. & Riley Carr, 


Manufacturers rs cd Shear, German and Blister 


Of all Descriptions, Warranted Good. 
BAILEY-LANE WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


R. 8. DENTON, Agent, ¢ 
NOM CLIFF ST, NEWYORK 
STEEL AND FILES. 

R. S. Denton, 


20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 


J. & Riley Carr’s 
BAILEY-LANE WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Manufacturers of Cast, Shear, German and Blister 





Warranted Good 
7 
Manufacturers of Machinists’ Warranted Best Cast 
Steel Files, expressly for woring upon Iron and Steel, 
made very heavy for recutting. / 
x A full Stock of Steel and Files at all times on 
hand. ym4 


Cumberland, (Md.,) Coals for 
Steaming, etc. 


RDERS RECEIVED FOR AND FILLED 
by J. COWLES, 37 Wall St., N. Y. 


George O. Robertson, 


BROKER IN SCOTCH AND 
AMERICAN PIG IRON 3; 
Bar Iron, Lead, Spelter, Tin, Copper, etc., 
No. 4 Liberty Place, MAIDEN LANE, 
(Near Broadway,) 

NEW YORK 
Manufacture of Patent Wire 
. ROPE AND CABLES, 

For Inclined Planes, Suspension Bridges, ‘Standing 
Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Derrick, Tillers &c., by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel D. Willmott, 
MERCHANT, AND MANUFACTURER OF 
CAST STEEL WARRANTED SAWS, 
IMPORTER OF THE 
GENUINE WICKESRLY GRINDSTONES 
NO. 8 LIBERTY STREET, 

NEW YORK. ‘ 


Doremus & HarriS 

ANALYTICAL & CONSULTING CHEMISTS, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ” 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY.£ 


Of all descriptions. 














Dudley B. Fuller & Co., 
IRON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 139 GREENWICH STREET, 

NEW YORK, 


Manning & Lee, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
e NO. 51 EXCHANGE PLACE, 

BALTIMORE. 
Agents for Avalon Railroad Iron and Nail Works. 








Between i and Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 





—‘Potomac’ and other good brands of 


Maryland Com s Cumberland Coal ‘CED 
pose" Pig Iron, . ... 
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Furnishing Store. 
iF. S. & S. A. MARTINE, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUPACTURERS OF 


RAIL ROAD CAR & 
CARRIAGE LININGS, 


PLUSHES, CURTAIN MATERIALS, ETC., 
112 WILLIAM ST., NEAR JOHN. 
3-4 and 6-4 Damasks, Union and Worsted; Mo- 


reens, Rattinetts, Cloths, Silk and Cotton Velvets, 
English Buntings 


S. W. Hill, 
Mining Engineer and Surveyor, Eagle River, 
Lake Superior. 


Alfred W. Craven 
{Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New York. 


Starks & Pruyn, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STEAM BOILERS, 

52 and 54 Liberty, corner of Pruyn street 
Nathan Starks, Special Part 
Wn. Ff. Pry ALBAN Y' RH. Sees 

Tron Railing, Bank and Vault Doors, Iron Shutters 


Bridge and Roof Bolts, Heavy Jobbin d Forgi 
of all kinds. j Siew 


%> For particularss ee Adv. in another column. 


To Engineers and Surveyors. 
E, BROWN AND SON Mathematical inst. ma- 
kers No. 27 Fulton Slip, New York, make and keep 














for sale, Theodolites, Levelling Lege atte rods,} 


Surveyors Compasses, and Chains, Cases of Mathe- 
matical drawing insts. various qualities, together with 
a general assortment of Ivory Scales and small insts. 
generally used by Engineers, 


Samuel Kimber & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
WILLOW ST. WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA. 
GENTS for the sale of Charcoal and Anthracite 
Pig Iron, Hammered Railroad Car and Locomo- 
tive Axles, Force Pumps of the most approved con- 
struction for Railroad Water Stations and Hydrauli¢ 
Rams, etc., etc. 
July, 27, 1849. 








James Herron, Civil Engineer, 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA., 

PATENTEE OF THE 
HERRON RAILWAY TRACK. 

Models of this Track, on the most improved plans, 


may be seen at the Engineer’s office of the New York 
and Erie Railroad. 


To Railroad Companies. 
—WROUGHT [RON WHEELS— 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY. 

NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, 
Are Manufacturing Wrought Iron Driving, Truck, 
Tender, and Car Wheels—made from the best Ameri 

can Iron. Address E. S. NORRIS. 
May 16, 1849. 





Machinery Warehouse. 

S. C. HILLS, No. 43 Fulton street, New York, has 
constantly for sale Steam Engines, Boilers, Lathes, 
Chucks, Drills, Planers, Force and Suction Pumps; 
Tenoning, Morticing and Boring Machines, Shingle 
Machines, Bolt and Nut Machines, Belting, Oil, Iron 
= Lead Pipe; Rubber, Percha and Leather Hose, 


+» &e. 

8: C. H.’s arrangements with several machine shops 
are such that he can supply, at very short notice, large 
quantities of machinery. 

November 23, 1849. 


Cruse & Burke, 

Civil Engineers, Architects and Surveyors, 
Office, New York State Institution of Civil Engineers, 
STATE HALL, ALBANY., N. Y. 


Deawings, cations and surveys accurately ex 
ecuted. pils instructed theoretically and practical- 





Manufacturer’s| 





ee 


Eaton, Gilbert & Co 
Railroad Car, Coach and Omnibus 
TROY, N. Y. 


Hudson: River Foundry, 


THOMAS & COLLINS, 
130 Quay Street, Albany. 


To Railroad & Navigation Cos. 


Mr. M. Burr Hewson, Civil Engineer, offers his 
services to Companies about to carry out the surveys 
or works of a line of Navigation or Railroad. Hecan 
give satisfactory references in New York City as to his 
professional qualifications ; and will therefore merely 
refer here to the fact of his having been engaged for 
upwards of two years conducting important Public 
orks for the British Government. 

Communications will find Mr. Hewson at the office 
of the Railroad Journal, 54 Wall Street, New York. 


Walter R, Johnson, 
IVIL AND MINING ENGINEER AND AT- 
torney for Patents. Office and Laboratory, F St.. 
opposite the Patent office, Washington, D. C. 














Cop Waste. 
LEAN COP WASTE, suitable for cleaning Rail- 
road, ne mw = en Engines, con- 
tly an hand and forsale 
seas KENNEDY & GELSTON, 
54 Pine St., New York. 
October 27, 1849, 3m 
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Round Iron, BandIron, H 
Square | Pat Sect 
. Axles, Locomotive Tyres, 
Manufactured at the Glendon Mills, East Boston, for 
sale by me ‘aon ER & CO., 
ty Square, Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 15,1000. “dmn37 
ATENT HAMMERED ROAD, SHIP & 


BOAT SPIKES. — The AJbany Iton Works 

ave always on hand, of their own’ manufacture, a 

large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat Spikes? 

from 2 to 12 inches in length, and of any form H 

From the excellence of the material always used in 

their manufacture, and their very general use for rafl 

roads and other purposes in this country, the manu- 

facturers have no hesitation in warranting them fully 

equal to the best spikes in market, both as to quality 

and appearance. All orders addressed to the subscrib- 
ers at the works will be promptly executed. 

JOHN F. WINSLOW, Agent. 
Albany Iron ani Nail Works, T+sy, N. ¥. 

The above Spikes rs; be had at fact») prices, ot 

Erastus Corning & Cc Albery; Menitt & So.,New 
York; E. Pratt & Br: 1} «:, Es. amore. Md 


LAP—WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


FOR 
TUBULAR BOILERS, . 
FROM 1 1-2 TO 8 INCHES DIA : 
These are the ONLY Tubes of the same quality 














IRON. 


Iron. 


Iron, Spring and Blistered Steel, Nail Rods, Best Re- 

fined Bar Iron, Railroad Iron, Car Axles, Nails, Stove 

Castings, he yom Iron Pi es - _~ sizes, Railway Chairs 

of approved patterns’ for sale by 

7 COLEMAN, KELTON & CAMBELE, 
109 N. Water St., Philadelphia. 








RONDALE PIG METAL, MANUFACTURED 
a23 fo ysale bv the Bloomsburg Railroad Iron Co. 
DUDLEY FISHER, Treasurer. 
75 N. Water St., Philadelphia. 


Railroad Iron. 
Tons, afloat, weighing 57 pounds per lineal 
500 yard, for sale by 
COLLINS, VOSE & CO., 

158 South St. 
New York, November 17, 1849. 1m46 


Railroad Iron. 








prepared to contract to deliver Rails of superior 
‘quality, and of any size or pattern, to any ports of dis- 
charge in the United States. 

COLLINS, VOSE & CO. 


158 South St. 
New York, November 17, 1849. 


Railroad Iron. 
1 7 5 Tons, weighing about 61 lbs. per yard, 90 
6 tons, weighing about 52 lbs. per yard, and 
825 tons, weighing about 534 Ibs. per yard, of the lat- 
est and most approved patterns of T rail, for sale by 
BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO, 
119 Greenwich street. 





New York, Feb. 25, 1850. 
N.B.—B., J. & Co are also Feet to take con- 
tracts for English rails, delivered in any of the Atlan- 
tic ports of the Unitad States. 


. Railroad Iron. 

fm UNDERSIGNED, HAVING made a - 
ments abroad, are prepared to contract for the de- 

livery of Foreign rails, of approved brands upon the 

most favorable terms. 

They will also make contracts for American rails, 
mote at —_ Trenton — from Andover Iron, in 
whole or in part, as may A me upon. 

They are pre to. furnish Te h, S and 
Market Wire; Braziers and Wire ; Rivets and 
Merchant Bars to order, all made exclusively from An- 





-{dover Iron. The attention of parties who require iron | supp 


f th best quali rhs mxpoeen i roppeet- 
fully invited. — Cc PER. & HE ; 
17 Burling Slip, New York. 





Jy at a moderate premium. 
May 26, 1949 


February 15, 1950. 


. 


Pig Iron, Anthracite and Charcoal ; Boiler and Flue 


T= Undersigned, Agents for Manufacturers, are |p 


and manufacture as those so extensively used in 
England, Scotland, France and Germany, for Lo- 
comotive, Marine and other Steam Engine Boilers 
| | THOMAS PROSSER, 
Patentee: 
28 Platt street, New York. 


Railroad Iron. _. 

HE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO 
contract for the delivery of English Railroad Iron 

of favorite brands, during the Spring. They also re- 
ceive orders for the importation of Pig, Bar, Sheet, ete 











Iron. THOMAS B. SANDS & CO., 
22 South William street, 
February 3, 1849. New. York. 
Iron Store. 
HE Subscribers, -having the selling agency of the 
following named Rolling Mills, viz: Norristown 
Rough and Ready, Kensington, Triadelphia, Potts. 


ve and Thorndale, can supply Railroad Com 
erchants and others, at the wholesale mill prices for 
bars of all sizes, sheets cut to order as large as 58 in: 
diameter; Railroad Iron, domestic and foreign; Loco 
motive tire welded to given size; Chairs and S 3 
Iron for shafting, locomotive and general sastiion 
gs; Cast, Shear, Blister and Spring Steel ; 
er rivets ; Copper; rig iron, etc., etc. 
MORRIS, JONES & CO., 
Iron Merchants, 
Schuylkill 7th and Market Sts., ecrece 
August 16, 1849. y33 


Railroad Iron. 
HE MOUNT SAVAGE IRON WORKS, AL- 
leghany county, Maryland, having recently pass- 
ed into the hands of new proprietors, are now = 
ed, with increased facilities, to execute orders for 
of the various patterns of Railroad Iron. Conmenth- 
cations addressed to either of the subscribers will have 
promptattention. J. F. WINSLOW, President 


axoy> N.Y. 
- ERASTUS CORNIN Albany 
WARREN DELANO, Jr., N.Y. 
JOHN M. FORBES, Boston. 
ENOCH PRATT, Baltimore, Md. 
November 6, 1948. 


Railroad Iron. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE PREPARED TO 
take orders for Railroad Iron to be made at their 
Phenix Iron Ligene situated on the Schuylkill Riv- 
er, near this city, at their Safe Harbor Iron Works, 
situated in Lancaster County, on the Susquehannah 
river; which two establishments are now turning out 

upwards of 1800 tons of finished rails per month. 
Com; desirous of contracting will be promptly 
with rails of any required pattern, and of the 


very best quality. 
ft Neth Wn Bei 
March 15, 1849, 


























AVE QP IR GAEE 


at Fo ty. 
A. & W. D MiiEMD Ss ON, 


Corner of Noth and Monument Sts.,—Baltimore, 
- HAVING. THEIR 
{RON FOUNDRY AND MAGHINE SHOP 
Ifficomplete operation, are prepared to execute 
faithfully and promptly, orders for 
otive or Stationary Steam Engines, 
Wesies, Cotton, Flour, Rice, Sugar Grist, or Saw 
ills 
Slide, Hand or Chuck Lathes, 
Machinery for cutting all kinds of Gearing. 
iyitraniic, Pabeavo and other Presses, 
Car and Locomotive patent Ring Wheels, war- 


ranted, 
Bridge and Mill Castings of every description, 
Gas and Waier Pipes of all sizes, warranted, 
Railroad’ Wheels with best faggotied axle, fur- 
nished and fitted up for use, complete 
Z¢Being provided with Heavy Lathes for Bor- 
ing and Turning Screws, Cylinders, etc., we can 
furnish them of any pitch, length or pattern. } 
Hy Old Machinery Renewed or Repaired—and 
Estimates for Work in any part of the United States 
furnished at short notice. 
June 8, 1849. 


Iron Wire. 
EFINED IRON WIRE OF, ALL KINDS, 
Card, Reed, Cottonfiyer, Annealed, Breom, 
Backle, and Spring Wire. Also all xinds of Round, 
Fiator Oval Wire, best adapted to various machine 
purposes, annealed and tempered, straightened and 

cut any length, manufactured and sold by 
ICHABOD WASHBURN. 
Worcester, Mass., May 25, 1849. 


American and Foreign Iron. 
FOR SALE, 

300 Tons'A 1, lron Dale Foundry Iron, 

100 “ i, ft ‘e ad 

100 “ 2, “ Ts “t 








i00° $ a L hee” $ Beatty, South Charles street, Baltimore, 

400 ‘“  Wilkesbarre “ ? oeumaenay to reap ————-—— 

100“ “ Roaring Run” Foundry Iron. Ugden & Martin’s 

300 “= Fort “ a | ROSENDALE CEMENT. 
50. « Catoctin es s ‘\ E are prepared to enter into arrangements for 

2 «“ ~=©6Chikiswalungo _ ~ supplying our Cement for public works or other 
S “ “Columbia” “chilling” iron, a very su-| purposes. We warrant the cement equal in every re- 

perior article for car wheels, |Spect toany manufactured in thiscountry. It attains 

% « “‘ Columbia” fefined boiler blooms. ja great degree of hardness, setts immediately under 
30. «« 1 x 4 Slit iron. | water, and is a superior article for masonry coming in 
50 Rest Pénna, boiler iron contact with water, or requiring great strength. 
50 “ Puddied”® f on. For sale in tight barrels, well papered, at their office 


«£50 4 Bagnall & Sons refined bar iron. 
50 


a Common bar iron, 


: : : . . | 
Locomotive and other boiler iron furnished to order. | (ions building by government. 


ODHUE & CO., 


i New York. 64 South street 


“‘Awerican Pig, Bloom and 
Boiler Iron. 


ENRY THOMPSON & SON, 
No 57 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


j 
{ 


Offer for sale. Hot Blast Charcoal Pig Iron made at} 
the Catoctin (Muryland), and Tepter ( Viegtnlas Fur-| 
naces ; Cold Bias. Charcoal Pig lron from the aor) 
dale and Catawba, V'a., Furnaces, suitable for Wheels | 
or Machinery requinng extra strength; also Boiler | 
and Fue Jron from the mills of Edge & Hilles in Del- 
aware, and best quality Boiler Blooms made from Cold 
Biast Pig Iron at the Shexandoah Works, Va, The 

roductions of the above estaMlishments can always be 
had at the lowest market price: for approved paper. 

American Pig Iron of other b.ands, and Folled and 
Hammered Bar Iron furnished a: lowest prices. A- 

ts for Watson’s Perth Amboy Fire Bricks, and 
ich & Cos. New York Salamande. Iron Chests, 

Raltimore, June 14, 1849. 6 mos 


Wheel, Forge and Foundry 
Iron. 
OCUST GROVE Wheel Iron of great strength 
. a4 &nd superior chilling property. 

Balt. Charcoal Forge Iron, from Patuxent, Curtis 
Creek and Gunpowderfurnaces. 

Elkridge Foundry Iron, of superior strength and 
softness, Anthracite and Charcoal Iron from Penn- 

lvania and Virginia. Gas and Water Pipes, Lamp 

osts from Elkridge furnace. 


AMBRICAN, RAILROAD, JOURN 


a} 2 a. “ara 
HE SUBSCRIBERS having resumed the agenicy 

of the New-Jersey Iron Company, are pre 
to execute orders for the different kinds and sizes of 
ron” usially made at the works of the company, and 
offer for sale on advantageous terms. : 

50 tons No, 1 Boonton Foundry Pig Iron, 

100 ** “No. 2° do. do. 0. 
300 “ Nos. 2 & 3 Forge do. do. 
100 “ No.2 Glendon ~“do. do. 
140 “ (Nos. 2& 3 Lehigh Crane dodo. 


100 ‘ No.1 Pompton Charcoal do. 
100. “* New-Jersey Blooms 
50 “ New-Jersey Faggoting Iron, for shafts 


Best Bars, } to 4 inch by } to 1 inch thick. 
Do do Rounds and rt ae § to 3 inch. 

Rounds and Squares, 3-l6tolinch ~ 
Half Rounds, } tolin. Ovals & Half Ovals 4 to 1} in. 
Bands, 1} to4inch. Hoops, § to.2 inch. 
Trunk Hoops, #tol}in. Horse Shoe& Nut Iron. 
Nail Plates. Railroad Spikes. ) 

DUDLEY B. FULLER & Co., 139 Greenwich- 

st. and 85 Broad-st. 


WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS’ 
CELEBRATED CAST-STEEL. 


The subscribers have on hand, and are. constantly re- 
ceiving from their manufactory 
PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Double Refined Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 
Best.warranted Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 
Best double and single Shear Steel—warranted. 
Machinery Steel—round. 
Best and.2d gy. Sheet Steel—for saws and other pur- 
poses. ® 
German Steel—flat and square, “W.1I.& S.” “Eagle” 
and “Goat” stamps. 
Genuine “ Sykes,” L Blister Steel. 
Best English Blister Steel, etc., etc., etc. 
All of which are offered for sale on the most favora- 
ble terms by WM. JESSOP & SONS, 
91 John street, New York. 
Also by their Agents— 
|Curtus & Hand, 47 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
| Alex’r Fullerton & Co., 119 Milk street, Boston. 














| by OGDEN & MARTIN, 104 Wall st. 
February 16, 1850. ly* 


The above cement is used in most of the fortifica- 





JOHNSON, CAMMELL & Go's 
| Celebrated Cast Steel, 


AND 
| ENGINEERING AND MACHINE FILES, 
| which for quality and adaptation to mechanical uses, 
|have been proved superior to any in the United States. 
Every description of square, octagon, flat and round 
cast steel, sheet, shovel and railway spring steel, best 
double afid single shear steel, German steel, flat and 
square, goat stamps, etc. Saw and file steel, and steel 
to order for any purposes, manufactured at their Cy- 
clops Steel Works Sheffleld. 
JOHNSON, CAMMELL & CO., 
100 William St., New York. 


November 23 1849. 


Railroad Lron. 
1,500 ighing 52 i 
j = Tons weighing e Ibs. per lineal yard. 


500 = “ 56 e “ 
500 * “  60&61 lbs, “ 
Also 2}xj flat rails. All the above being of approv- 
ed patterns. For sale b : 
DAVIS, BROOKS, & CO., 
68 Broad street. 
gina imported on commission, or at a fixed 
price. 








Railroad Iron. 
Crouse for Railroad Iron of any pattern or 
weight and of a favorite brand, delivered at any 

port'of the U. S., made on fayorable oh ty 
LIUs, 





Suess creatine 

American Cas’ “Stee te 
HE A DIR OND AC STEEL. MA ’ C- 

j bes} RING CO. is now producing, from Ame- 


rican ifon, attheir works at Jersey City, N.J., Cast 
Steel of extraordinary quatity, and is prepared to 
supply orders for the same at prices below that of 
the imported article of like prams fi Consumers 
will find it to their interest to give this atrial. Or- 
ders for all sizes of hammered cast steel, directed as 
above, will meet with prompt attention. 

May 28, 1849. 


To Steam Engine Builders. 
HE Undersigned offer for sale, at less than its 
cost, the following new machinery, calculated for 
an engine of 62 inches cylinder and 10 feet stroke, viz. 
2 Wrought Iron Cranks, 60 inches from centre to 
centre. _ 
1 Do. do. Connecting Rod Strap. 
2 Do. do. Crank Pins. 
1 Eccentric Strap. 
1 Diagonal Link with Brasses. 
1 Cast Iron Lever Beam (forked). 
The above machinery was made at the West Point 
Foundry for the U. S. Steamer Missouri, without re- 
gard to expense, is all finished completefor putting to- 
gether, and has never been used. Drawings of the 
cranks can be seen on application to 
HENRY THOMPSON & SON 
No. 57 South Gay St., Baltimore} Md. 
Sept. 12, 1849. 


Railroad Instruments. 
rf\HEODOLITES, TRANSIT COMPASSES, 
and Levels, with Fraunhoffers Munich Glasses, 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Chains, Drawing Iustrue 
ments, Barometers, eic., all of the best quality and 
workmanship, for sale at unusually low prices, by 
E. & G, W. BLUNT, 
No. 179 Water St., cor, Burling Slip. 
New York, May 19, 1849. 


Ballard’s Improved 
JACK-SCREW. 


PATENTED. 


HE ADVANTAGES of ruis 

Screw for Stone Quarries, Rail- 
roads, Steam Boiler Builders, and 
for other purposes are superior to 
any other similar machine. ° 

The improvement consists in be- 
ing able to use either end of the 
screw, as occasion requires. 

It is capable of raising the heavi- 
est Locomotive with ease, bein 
portable, strong and powerful, pee 
not likely to get out of order. 

Many Railroad Companies and 
Boiler Makers have them in use— 
by whom they are highly recom- 
mended, 

JACK SCREWS, 
of various sizes, power and price, 
constantly on hand at the manufac- 


tory. 
No. 7 Eldridge Street, 
near Division Street. 
New York, Jan. 19, 1850. 
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To Railroad Companies and 


Contractors. 

{OR SALE.—Two Locomotive Engines and Ten- 
ders, at present 1n use on the Beaver Meadow 
Railroad, being too light for their coal trains, but well 

calculated for either gravel or light passenger trains. 
They weigh, in running order, about 8 tons each 
having one pair of driving wheels 4 feet diameter, 4 
truck wheels 30 inches diameter, with cylinders 10 in. 
diameter, and 18 inches stroke of piston. Tenders on 

4 wheels, Address JAMES ROWLAND, 
Prest. Beaver Meadow Railroad & Coal Co., 
Philadelphia. 
or, L, CHAMBERLAIN, Sec’y 

at Beaver Meadow, Pa 


May 19, 1849. 


PRING STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES. TEN: 
DERS AND.CARS.—The subscriber is engaged 

in manufacturing note steel from 1} to 6 inches in 
width, and of any thickness required : large quantities 
are yearly furnished for railroad purposes, and wher- 
ever used its quality has been approved of. The estab- 
fishment being large, can execute orders with. great 











LEMMON & GLENN, 
6m9 8 Wharf, Baltimore. 





CHARLES I 
3m9* 20 Beaver St., New York. 


prowpitnd , at reasonable prices, and the quality war 
. Ad J. F. Ww, 
cee 2 







Tine Pao 
Pi pe irs 


































Railroad Companies. 
Fe SALE—A Second-hand Locomotive Engine 
and Tender, of about 10 tons weight, in-good or- 
der, and warranted to perform well. Any eompany 
wanting a cheap engine for a passenger or light burden 
train, will rarely meet with an opportunity so favora- 
ble as the present. The engine and tender are in per- 
fect running order, and will be tested to the satisfac- 
tion of any one wishing to purchase. Price $1,500. 
ddress J. B. MOORHEAD, 
Frazer P.O., Chester county, Pa. 
P.S.—The Engine can be seen by calling on H. Os- 
mond & Co,, Car-builders, Broad st., Philadelphia. 
September 6, 1849. 


india-rubber for Railroad Cos. 


UBBER SPRINGS—Beariag and Buffer—F'ul- 
ler’s Patent—Hose from 1 to 12 inches diameter. 
Suction Hose, Steum Packing—from 1-16 to 2 in. 
thick. Rubber and Gutta Percha Bands. These ar- 
ticles are all warranted to give satisfaction, made,un- 


Tyer & Helm’ i d Js 849.— ; 1° ; 
No lead pion in. the. Commneninie Will stead much SS Ggmcane sr COMPANIES are cautioned, before|means only can a body of rubber having any conside- 


higher heat than that called “Gocdyear’s,” and is in purchasing Springs, to examine the actual patents/rable thickness be vulcanised,) was n6t introduced: une 


all respects better than any in use, Proprietors of rail-|4Md judge for t emselves. = jtil after the grant by the American government ofthe 
Persons, under the Title of the New England Ca:|patent for springs to Fuller—whereas the process 6f 

















roaie dona" overchengee Ty svigegamt DAY Company,seeking fraudulently toinvade Fuller’s rights| vulcanising rubber by steam heat was invented in Eng- 

Warehouse 23 Courtlandt street. have put forth so many statements for the purpose oi|land about three years previously, and was used by 

New York, May 21. 1849. misleading the public, that an enumeration of some|Fuller there. This fact refutes entirely the claim of in- 

~ . - \facts is absolutely necessary, for the purpose of putting )vention put forth by Mr. Ray, and proves the impogsi- 
Fire Brick. | persons interested upon their guard. |bility of his pretensions being true. 


; | aa patent is f, ication of Discs of In-| Fuller was the first and only i f th r 
HE Suhseribers have constantly on hand Rafford’s| _ Fuller’s patent is for the application of Disc: -) Fuller was the first and only inventogof the sprlisg. 
Ae i Ont Farms Stourbridge, Lister, Wort- |dia-rubber with Metal Plates, for forming Springs for)A Mr. Dorr, whose connection with Mr. Goodysar 


ley, Red and White Welsh Fire Bricks, common and Railway Cars and Carriages—eithcr one disc and two|well known in this country, applied in England to Mr. 


fancy shapes. Also, plates, or ten discs and plates, or any other number, aré| Fuller, after he had published and patented his inven 
ROOFING SLATES, \equally covered by the patent. Fuller is not bound to\tion, and introduced another party for the purpose ‘ef 

from the best Welch quarries, and of all sizes. Also, |the use of short discs—he may use long dises andjobtaining the agency for the United States: 
‘plates. jwere furnished with a complete set of drawings: and 


of all kinds—Liverpool Orrell and Cannel, Scotch,| | Ray’s patent is simply and wholly the forming of air|/models, and with instructions to make arrangements 
New Castle, Pictou, Sidney, Cumberland, Virginia, | tight rubber cylinders, with hoops or bands round the|for the supply of: material of American manufacture— 


and all kinds of Anthrecite coals. Also, joutside, and the combination of elasticity of India rub- rom that hour to the present not a single communica- 

Pig Iron, Salt, etc., ete., for sale at the lowest market| ber, with the elasticity of atmospheric air confined injtion hasbeen receivedfrom them. Some of these iden- 

price. Apply to | the cylinder, and in no part of his patent is he author-jtical models have been traced into the hands of parties 

SAMUEL THOMPSON & NEPHEW, |ised to use the form of spring which he is now fraud-jnow seeking to invade Fuller's rights, and who-have 

275 Pearl and 43 Gold Sts., New York. julently supplying to Railroad Companies. Suchijexhibited them as specimens of iheir own invention: 

November, 23, 1849, Springs are direct and positive iniringements of the; After this, the conveyance was made by Goodyear 
iy beget e.g. | Very letter. of eullerematent. \'0 certain parties here for the use for railroad spri 

Ca pt. Alfred Swingle’s | Fualler’s patent is dated October, 1845, Ray’s patent. |of what he calls his Metallic rubber. Comment is:un- 

PATENT BORING August, Le necessary. 3 


rl x The spring patented by Ray never has been putin! There are 5 or 6 different processes for the mantfac- 

& MORTISING MACHINE. | operation, and never can be made useful for Railroad ture of vulcanised rubber, patented by as many differ- 
| cars. |cnt parties, some here, some in England, either of which 

A mere experiment, even if made, it is well known|would probably make good springs. 

does not prove an invention; and it is ridiculous for; A large and powerful company has been organised 

such parties to hope to mislead the Presidents and Su-|under Fuller’s patent, the particulars of which shall be 

perintendents of Railroad companies, by claiming the given very shortly. ‘ 

jinvention because Ray — he made an experiment; An action has been commenced against three rail- 

'—which Fuller had made before him—had actually \road companies forinfringement; and all other parties 

ibrought into working order, and obtained a patent fo: will assuredly be prosecuted if they continue farther to 

'—and this too before Mr. Ray siates he made hisexpe-|infringe upon Fuller’s patent. 

|riment—and that experiment not claimed to have been; W. C. FULLER, 


— to a car or carriage. The only persons authorised to supply the Springs 


Besides, the invention could not have been develop- G : : “ 
led until India rubber, properly Vulcanised, could bi ba + M. gy “ety ti rnp ge boy. 








- ick e Uni 
|made of a sufficient thickness. In the United States! JAS. LEE & Co., 18 India Whatl, Boston. 
ithe art of vulcanising rubber by steam heat, (by which! JOHN THORNLEY, Chestnut st., Philad. 
iTSAIRBANKS' RAILROAD SCALES.—THE, ; . 
iF subscribers are prepared to construct at short no-| Patent India Rubber Steam 
itniee, Railroad and Depot Scales, of any desired length| Packing. 

. and capacity. Their long experience as manufactur- 4a article, made by the subscriber, who alone is 
ers—their improvements in the construction of the va | authorised to make it, is warranted to stand-as 


—— 
wih 
oat 


vel 


rious modifications, having reference to strength, du |high a degree of heat as any that has been or canibe 
rability, retention of adjustment, accuracy of weight|made by any person—and is the article which hasmade 
and dispatch in weighing—and the long and sever: |"he reputation of India Rubber Steam Packing-and 
tests to which their scales have been subjected—com-/the demand therefor. A large assortment of all thick- 
bine to ensure for these scales the universal confidence nesses requisi*e for any description of engines, steam 





R p= of the pyplic. inipes, valves, etc., constantly on hand and for sale by 
Ss No other scales are so extensively used upon rail-|(he manufacturer and patentee, who will give every 
al roads, either in the United States or Great Britain ;— information regarding its properties, mode of use, ete. 
, and the managers refer with confidence to the follow % the warehouse. JOHN GREACHEN, JR., 
The above Machine was invented by A. SwrINGte,|ino in the United States. 98 Broadway. opposite Trinity Church. 
of Texas, in 1845, and Letters Patent were taken out} _~ Pace 3 : ; New York, October, 1849. 
in July, 1848. Asa labor saving Machine it ys acu vaca pe tae meet & Meine Pees “an 
unrivalle 2 these days of improvements. Its|*T ; A FOVIdence ang Wt OF,20a0. | | 9 
uses i tanemnerathe | it may be euecesafaily applied | Western Railroad. =. © Concord Railroad. Ibbotson, Brothers & ad 
to Doors, Sashes, Carriages, Wheel-Hubs, and in fact | Vid Colony Railread. Fitchburg Railroad. | CELEBRATED CAST STEEL 
to all kinds of work where the Auger and Chisel can Schenectady Railroad. © Syracuse and Utica Road. AND 
¢ be brought t~ bear. Balt. and Ohio Railroad. Baltimore and Susq. Road.|Best Cast Steel Royal Improved Files, well known 


The only limit to the speed of the working of this| Phila. & Reading Road. Schuylkill Valley Road. _ |1g better adapted for Engineers’ and Machinists’. pur. » 
machine is ite Tada of the tools used. It will per-|Central (Ga.) Railroad. | Macon-and Western Road |poses than any now in * in the United S:ates. - 
form at least the labor of twelve men, and in vastly ew York and Erie Railroad. | Every description of Square, Octagon, Flat and 

tter manner, and can be worked equally well by! And other principal Railroads in the Western, Middle | Round Cast Steel, Sheet, Shovel and Railway Spring 
Steam power or by hand. It has been used and has|and Southern States. Steel, etc., and Steel to order for any purposes—man- 








iven universal satisfaction. E. & F, FAIRBANKS & CO. ufactured at their works in Sheffield—and universally 
ad so aly Sg pr emer F & Co, ET Prey, [nOws PY the TNR J. IBBOTSON, Agent.” 
to to AIRBANKS & Co. ater St., N. Yor . 
ty New Works to whom ou oraore are so 0) Agente, xB Nonnis, 196 Market St. Phi 218 Pearl st., New York. 


New York, December 15, 1849. April 22, 1849. » ly*I7 | February 25, 1859. haved 
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‘ NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE 


BUSHHILL, SCHUYLKILL SIXTH-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


___ MACHINERY,’ 


‘Henry Burden’s Patent Re- 
volving Shingling Machine. 


i iremmpeacaacen| | +1 it 
4 . 








HE Subscriber ne, purchased the right 
‘of this machine‘for the United States, now o 
to make transfers of the right to run said machine, or 
sell to those who may be desirous to purchase the right 
for one or more of the States. 

This machine is now in successful oe in ten 
or twelve iron works in and about the vicinity of Pitts- 
-b also at Phoenixville and an Pa., Co - 
ton Iron Works, Md., Troy Rolling Mills, and Troy 
Iron and Nail ome Troy, N. Y., where it has giv- 
ne universal satisfaction. 

{ts advantages over the sotuey Veree Hammer are 
numerous: considerable sa first cost; saving 
injpower ; the entire saving of ler’s, or hammers- 
man’s wages, as no attendance whatever is necessary, 
it being entigely self-acting; saving in time from the 
quantity of work done, as one machine is capable of 
working the iron from sixty pud furnaces; sa 
of waste, as no but the scoria is thrown off, an 
that most effectually; saving of pny Bee Ppa are 
used orrequired. The time required to ish a bloom 
being only about six seconds, the scoria has no time to 
set, consequently is got rid of much easier than when 
allowed to congeal as under the hammer. The iron 
bei from the machine so hot, rolls better 
and is much easier on therollersand machinery. The 
bars roll rounder, and are much better finished. The 
subscriber feels confident that persons who will exam- 
ine for themselves the machinery in operation, will 
find it possesses more advantages than have been enu- 
mera’ For further particulars address the subscri- 
ber at Troy, N. Y. P. A. BURDEN. 


Railroad Spikesand Wrought 
Iron Fastenings. 
: er TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY 
.& exclusive owner of all Henry Burden’s Patented 
Machinery for making Spikes, have facilities for man- 
wfacturing large quantities upon short notice, and of a 
quality unsurpassed. 
Wrought Iron Chairs, Clamps, Keys and Bolts for 
Kailr genes also made to order. A full assort- 
\aent of Ship an Boat Spikes always on hand. 


All orders addressed to the Agent at the Factory will 
~seeive immediate attention. 
Y. 


P. A. BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. 
RAILROAD WHEELS. 
HILLED RAILROAD WHEELS.—THE UN- 
dersigned are now ag oe to manufacture their 
Improved Corrugated Car Wheels, or Wheels with any 
form of spokes or discs, by a new process which pre- 
vents all strain on the metal, such as is produced in all 
other chilled wheels, by the manner of casting and 
gooling. By this new method of manufacture, the 
hubs of all kinds of wheels may be made whole—that 
is, without dividing them into sections—thus render- 
ing the expense of banding unnecessary; and the 
wheels subjected to this process will be much stronger 
than those of the same size and weight, when made 
in the ordinary way. 
A. WHITNEY & SON, 
Willow St., below 13th 
Philadelphia, 


“deraigned Miho Original Inoentor of the. Plate 
le! e igi: nv of the e 
Wheel with solid hub, is prepared to execute all orders 
for the same, promptly and faithfully, and solicits a 
share of the patronage for those kind of wheels which 
ave now so much pref and which he o 
prvaneed after a large expenditure of time and money. 
’ A. TIERS 


Point Pleasant Foundry. 


Slo cleo ofesn to fornish aaing HEC om 
lieves, the largest stock of Sao pereiee 0o"Ch ian 
in the country. 
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WORKS: 





execution of work in this branch, they can offer to 
delivery of Machinery of superior workmanship and finish, 
Connected with the Locomotive business, they are also prepared to furnish, at short notice, Chilled 


Wheels for Cars of superior quality. 


sp UNDERSIGNED Manufacture to order Locomotive Steam Engines of any plan or size, 
Their shops being enlarged, and their ip ar cen considerably extended to facilitate the speedy 


ailway Companies unusual advantages for prompt 


Wrought Iron Tyres made of any required size—the exact diameter of the Wheel Centre, being giv 
the’ Tires are made to fit onsame without the necessity of turning out inside. 
ron and Brass castings, Axles, etc., fitted up complete with Trucks or otherwise. 


NORRIS, BROTHERS 














AWRENCE’S ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC 
Cement. This Cement is warranted equal to any 
manufactured in this country, and has been pronounc- 
ed superior to Francis’ “Roman.” Its value for A- 
queducts, Locks, Bridges, Flooms, and all Masonry 
exposed to dampness, is well known, as it sets imme- 
diately under water, and increases in yep Beg years. 
For sale in lots to suit purchasers, in tie t papered 
barrels, by JOHN W. LAWRENCE, 
142 Front-street, New. York. 
3 Orders for the above will be received and 
promptly attended to at this office. 32 ly. 





Y| PATENT MACHINE MADE HORSE-SHOES. 


The Troy Iron and Nail Factory have al- 
ways on hand a general asssortment of Horse 
Shoes, made from Refined American Iron. 

Four sizes being made, it will be well for 
those orde to remember that the size of 


the sh reases bers—No. 1 
of, increases 88 ‘DA. BURDEN, Ag 





num ra 
Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y. 


ed 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
Railroad Car Manufactory. 


RIDGWAYS & KIMBALL, 

HAYE established at this central poin 
facture of Passenger, Freight 

Cars for Railroads, and assure all Western Railroad 
Companies that it will be their constant aim to pro- 
cure the best materials and workmen, and to turn out 
the best kind of work at fair prices. 
be seen on the Columbus and Xenia 
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